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Mr. Castle Views Nearly 73 Millions in Country © 


Recession as Aid 
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Shown to Be of Voting Age 








United 
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For Ship Line Sale 





To Disarmament /ncrease of 19.8 Per Cent in Persons Over 21 


Disclosed in Cens 





Situation May 
a EOPLE over 21 years old of voting, 


To Be Submitted to Chapman: | 


| 
. Dollar-Dawson Group, Says | 

. . Shippin ? | 
us Classification | ee 
CONTRACT for transferring control 
of the United States Lines, North At- 


tion included also a larger proportion of 


Says Our Leadership 


Help to Bring About Real 
Limitation or Reduction 
Of Arms, He Asserts 





have 
cent to a total 
37,056,757 men and 35,886,867 women, the 
|Census Bureau stated Sept. 23 in making 
public statistics from the 
classifying the population of this country 
by voting age. 


age in the United States since 1920 
increased in number by 19.8 per 
of 72.943,624, including 


the foreign-born white persons than did 
either of the two rural groups, and Negroes 
comprised a larger percentage of rural 
groups of voting age than of urban 
groups of eligible voters, it was revealed. 
The statement follows in full text: 

The Director of the Cersus today an- 
nounced the population of the United 
States 21 years old and over, classified 


1930 census 


There were 43,896,714 persons over 21 


lantic shipping service, has been drawn up 
by the United States Shipping Board and 


| Will be submitted to a combination of Paul 


W. Chapman, titular owner of the lines, | 
R. Stanley Dollar, and Kenneth D. Daw-/} 
son, Pacific Coast shipping men, it was 
announced orally Sept. 22 by Chairman. 
V. O'Connor. 

The Chapman-Dollar-Dawson group will 
be told to “take the contract or leave it,” 


Declares Low Price of Silver, 


toward which the United States has been 
working for so many years, may be brought 
about by the present economic depression 
which will not permit nations to maintain | 
large armies’ 
Undersecretary of Stat 
Jr., who addressed the A 
Boston today. 


depression w s 
world, devoted a consi | 
address to the question of disarmament. 


merely cost the $40,000,000 required to 
build them, but also required upkeep, over- 
hauling and modernization, making a total 
cost of $250,000,000 for each battleship 
during its 25 years of life. 


of the depression the low price of silver 
which prevented China and other coun- 
tries from buying, the fact that Russia 
was dumping goods on foreign markets 
and thus depressing prices. and the fact 
that the rest of the world had been bor- 
rowing money from the United States as 
if this country had an 
ply” which need never be paid back. 


stated, “looks to us to take the first great | 
step in trade and general economic re- 
vival.” 


of optimists because optimism must 
the basis of all advertising and because 
no other kind of meeting should be held 


talk and action because in a time of de- 
pression people who sit down with long 
faces and wonder what other people can 
do to help them become themselves re- 
sponsible for the continuation of the de- 
pression. 
be courageous enough to face the facts 


knowledge of the disease. 


selves just as much as it is up to agencies 
of the Government to lead the way. 


years of age residing in cities, as com- 
pared to 15,309,514 in the rural farm pop- 
ulation, and 13,737,396 in the rural non-| 
farm population, the Bureau stated. 
Women of voting age ouinumbered men 
in the city population, but the men over 
21 years old were more numerous than 
the women in the rural-farm and the 
rural nonfarm groups, according to the 
Bureau. . 


Expected by World 





Russian Dumping and For- 
eign Borrowing Are Among 
Depression Causes 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 22.—Disarmament, 





Mr. Haugen Predicts 
Congress Will Enact 
Equalization Fee 


and navies, according to the 
e, William R. Castle | 
dvertising Club of 


Mr. Castle, after reviewing the economic 
hich exists throughout the 
derable part of his| 


Farm Leaders Favor It as 
Against Subsidy Plan for 
Agricultural Marketing, 
He Declares 


Representative Haugen (Rep.), of North- 
wood, Iowa, Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, in an oral state- 
ment on Sept. 22, said he is in favor of 
and expects action by Congress at the 
coming session to provide for an equaliza- 
tion fee system for handling surplus agri- 
cultural products. It will be, he said, 
along the same lines as ‘the equalization 
fee he proposed in the original McNary- 
Haugen bill before a recent Congress. 

Mr. Haugen’'s statement was as follows: 


Cost of Battleships 
He pointed out that battleships not 





Mr. Castle listed as among the causes 


“unlimited sup- 


Our Leadership Sought 


“The rest of the world,’ Mr. Castle; 


Mr. Castle’s address follows in full text: 


Urges Optimism “The farm leaders generally are getting 


This meeting, I take it. is a ee | back to the equalization fee plan for han- 
© | dling surplus agricultural products, and 


against the subsidy plan for marketing 
them uncer the revolving fund loan pro- 
visions of the agricultural nvarketing act 
of 1928. There probably will be legisla- 
tion by Congress this Winter to incorpo- 
rate the equalization fee as part of our 
| agricultural marketing plan. There may 
be some other legislation with a view to 
| cutting down the expense of marketing. 
“I expect the equalization fee plan to 
be adopted as originally proposed in the 
McNary-Haugen bill. I think the Federal 
Farm Board should never again go into 
the business of holding wheat or other 
commodities in the light of the present 
experience and including the immense 
cost of storage of that wheat to the tax- 
payers of the country. 

“I have come here with a committee 
headed by the Governor of Iewa with a 
view to getting some consideration for 
the producers of corn as well as the pro- 
‘ducers of wheat. We believe that pro- 
ducers of corn, which is now as low as 23 
to 26 cents a bushel, and of oats, now 
|Cown to 13 and 15 a bushel, on the farm, 
of course, are entiled to consideration the 
Same as producers of other great com- 
modities and we want the facilities for 
| loans for our farmers loosened up through 
| Government action 
“We have been conferring with the Sec- 
jretary of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, 
|} with the members of the Federal Farm 
|Loan Board and the Federal Land Bank 
| System in the interest of loosening up 
credit to our people. 


Marketing Plan 


in these days. It should lead to positive | 


On the other hand, we must 


because there can be no cure without a 
It is up to! 
you to show people how to help them- 


The present economic depression is dif- 
ferent from others in/that it is world wide. 
Everybody, vaguely, knows what has 
caused it, and nobody knows more than} 
vaguely—nobody, at least, clearly under- 
stands all its causes or all the reasons 
for its long continuance and it wouid be 
much better to leave this detailed study 
to future historians. We have no busi- 
ness to stop for such a study now. 


Traces Recession 


It is safe enough to say, however, that 
the seeds of the depression were sown in 
the World War. There was tremendous | 
loss of life, irreplaceable, altogether tragic; 
and this was disheartening, slowed up the 
economic machine where it could least | 
afford to slow up. There was tremendous 
loss of property which had to be replaced 
and the necessity of immediate replace- 
ment caused an artificial stimulation in 
production, a gearing of the machinery 
of production so high that when the pres- | be 
sure was removed the machinery ceased to Confers With Board 
function properly. | “We have been conferring today with 

There was tremendous loss of actual|the Federal Reserve Board through one 
wealth. The billions wasted in munitions) of its officials. All these people have 
brought no return whatsoever. I am sure | 
that at the time we in the United States| thing may possibly be worked out to help 
Saw all this only dimly. if at all. Be-|jin the financial end of the marketing 
cause our own physical life was only|problem of the corn farmers. We have 
slightly affected by the war we failed to| been assured that some plan will be 
appreciate the psychological change that! worked out by the Government and we 
wenf on internally, just as we failed, at) are asking the Federal Reserve Board to 
the time, to understand the change tak-| help by loans to banks in a loosening up 

oe ee policy with respect to loans and reason- 
ne interest rates. 





[Continued on Page 7, Column 3.] 











: D — “The present price of corn and oats 

r is so low that it does not pay to pro- 
Trade Concentrated |duce them. It’s only about half the cost 
of production. We want loans at the 


minimum rates of interest allowable under 
the law.” 


In Wholesale Field 


More Than Half Transacted in 
11 Counties of Country 


Wholesale trade of the United States is 


The urban section of the voting popula- | 


Chinese and Japanese | 


given us some encouragement that some- | 


Stocking of Fish in Reservoirs Created 


by sex, color, nativity, and citizenship, as 
shown by the Fifteenth Census. 
Population of Voting Age 
The population of the United States 21 
vears old and over on April 1, 1930, was 
72,943,624, as compared with 60,886.520 in 
1920, the increase amounting to 12,057,104, 
or 19.8 per cent. Of the total in 1930, 37,- 
056,757 were males and 35,886,867 were fe- 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 3.) 


|Mr. O'Connor said. He declined to say | 
whether failure of the combine to ac-! 
cept the contract would result in the’ 
Board's asking for bids, which would per- 
mit the International Mercantile Marine 
interests to make another offer for the 
lines. 

The Board had previously failed in ef- 
| forts to approve a contract which it was 
| negotiating with the combination of Chap- 
man-Dollar-Dawson, who offered $3,170,900 
for $11,250,000 worth of Board notes. 

The following additional information 
was made available by the Board: 


Envoys Visit Mr. Stimson [Continued on Page 
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Column 1.) 
Yung Kwai, the Counselor of the Chi- ‘ Sd a, 

nese Legation, called at the Department Premie . f F 

of State on t. 22. r 0 rance 

The Japanese Ambassador, Katsuji De- | I I e d ( f 
buchi, also on that day called upon the S nvite to on er 
Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson. | = ‘ 

The Japanese Ambassador and Secretary | W h P d H 
Stimson conferred with each other for it resi ent ere 
more than one hour. | ———_____ -—- 

No statement was given out regarding Ambassador Edge Extends 
their conference, although it was made = . , 
known that the discussion pertained to | Mr. Hoover's Request to 
Manchuria. M. Laval for Discussion 

Information received and made public wn ‘ 
at the State Department on Sept. 21 dis- Of Grave Problems 
closed that the Japanese army had oc- | ait 
cupied distantly separated and strategic | r= . 
points in Manchuria. Secretary of State| 2"° American Ambassador 
Stimson also stated orally then that, in 
view of this information, the situation in| 5 : a 
Manchuria was more serious than it ogee eee hay bade dong ee 


first was thought at the Department to} ; 

be. He said that he was wattiae for the|, The Department of State, in making 
situation to clarify public this information Sept. 22, also 
saves os stated that the French government had 





issued a communique stating that an in- 
terview between Premier Laval and Presi- 
dent Hoover “was desirable” and “would 
lend itself to the examination of all the 
grave problems whose solution at the pres- 
jent time must be facilitated by direct con- 
versations.” 

| Plan Formal Invitation 
|}“At.the White House it was stated orally 
on behalf of President Hoover that if there 
/is any desire on Premier Laval’s part to 
;come to this country, a formal invitation 
| will be extended. 

An announcement by the Department 
of State follows in full text: 

On Saturday, Sept. 19, the Secretary of 
State instructed the American Anfbassa- 
dor at Paris, Mr. Walter Edge, to see 
Prime Minister Leval concerning press re- 
ports which had reached the United States 


Employment Gains 
On State Highways 
Increase of 45.000 Workers 


In August Announced by 
President’s Organization 


Employment on State 
creased during August, the President's 
Organization on Unemployment Relief 
announced Sept. 22, and despite seasonal 
declines in new highway construction con- 


highways in- 


v= to a visit by the Prime Minister to the 
tracts the number of men working in United States. Ambassador Edge was au-| 
these projects increased from 325,000 to thorized to say that the President felt | 


370,000. 

Contracts for 3,033 miles of roads, in- 
volving an expenditure of $44,898,173, were 
let during August by 36 States, according 


and acquaintance with M. Laval would 
be of the greatest value and that the 
President would be most happy if it were 
convenient for Prime Minister Laval to 
visit the United States. 


to the announcement which follows in 2 , 
full text: Talks With M. Laval 
; Ambassador Edge yesterday reported 
Workers Increased that he had had an informal conversa- | 
Approximately 45,000 more workers tion with M. Laval on Sept. 21 and had 
were employed on State highway work in informed him of the instructions he had 
August than in July, according to an ‘eceived from Washington. 


Ambassador Edge informed the Depart- 
me 


estimate in a report by W. C. Markham, 
executive secretary of the American As- 


sociation of State Highway Officials, to issued in Paris by the French Government: 
Fred C. Croxton, Assistant Director of Monsieur Pierre Laval received Mr. 
the President’s Organization on Unem- Walter Edge, the American Ambassador, 


ployment Relief. this morning, who 

On the basis of reports to him from 
36 States, Mr. Markham estimates that 
370,000 men were employed on State roads 
in the 48 States in August. He previously 
estimated that the number employed in 


July was 325,000. 


Contracts Decrease 

“While contracts made by State high- 
way departments for road construction 
are naturally decreasing at this time of 
year, the figures received from 36 States 
covering the month of August show a very 
appreciable increase in employment over 
any other month this year,’ Mr. Markham 
said. 

He pointed out that in his figures there 
is not included any work done by cities 
or counties or by the Federal Government 
in National Parks and Forests. The 36 


transmitted to the 
invitation from President Hoover to visit 
Washington. 

“Monsieur Pierre Laval begged Mr. Wal- 
ter Edge to eXpress to President Hoover 
his thanks for his cordial invitation. 

“He agreed with the President of the 
United States that an interview of this 
nature was desirable and would lend it- 
self to the examination of all the grave 
problems whose solution at the present 


versations. 

_“Although at the present juncture Mon- 
sleur Pierre Laval did not feel himself 
- pate to give a final reply, he took 
1e 

which French opinion would learn of 
President Hoover's invitation.” 


eee Mr. Wilbur Finds" 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 5.) 


Conditions Better Than in East, 


to France, | 
| Walter E. Edge, has informed the Premier 
| of France, M. Laval, that President Hoover | 


reflecting a feeling in France favorable | 


that an opportunity for a personal talk! 


today the following communique was, 


President of*the Council of Ministers an} 


time must be facilitated by direct con-'! 


casion to stress the satisfaction with | 


West Recovering 2 
= Life of Earl y South American Indians 


Ghe GAnited St ates D pili 
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Contract Drafted | Advance in Price Building Permits 


Of Raw Materials | 
Noted in England 


| 
| 
Internal Business Is Normal | 

Following Suspension of 


Gold Standard, American 
Commerce Attache Says 


Canada Maintains 
Monetary Standard 


International Conference to 
Stabilize Silver Proposed by 
Senator King to Meet Eco- 
nomic Crises 


A generally quiet situation is following 
the suspension of gold in England as the 
standard of Great Britain's monetary sys- | 
; tem, although the prices of raw materials | 
|} have advanced sharply there and foreign | 
remittanoes have been “severely re-} 
stricted,” the Department of Commerce 
| Stated Sept. 22 on the basis of information | 
| just received from Commercial-.Attache W. | 
L. Cooper at London. | 
| Canada will maintain the gold standard, | 
/a@S announced by Premier Bennet, and} 
| Canadian financial circles see the possi- | 
bility of an additional gold shipment from 
Canada to New York, Commercial At- 
tache Lynn Meekins, at Ottawa, has in-| 
formed the Commerce Department, it was | 
Stated. 


The English pound sterling was quoted 
at $4.1625 in the Sept. 22 statement of | 
the Federal Reserve Board showing noon 
buying rates for cable transfers in New 
York City. The gold stabilized value of 
the pound sterling was $4.8665. ‘(Foreign 
exchange rates are printed on page 9.) 


Says Others May Follow 


In view of the scarcity of monetary 
gold, some European nations and perhaps 
others may follow Mexico's example by 
demonetizing gold, unless some drastic 
plan to meet the situation is adopted, ac- 
cording to an opinion expressed Sept. 22 
by Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, a mem- 
ber of the Senate Committee on Finance, 
who favors an international conference to 
rehabilitate silver. This conference prob- 
ably will be called soon, Senator King de- 
clared. His statement follows in full text: 

“England sowed the wind when she de- 
monetized ‘silver and later drove India to 
the gold exchange standard and she is 
‘now reaping the whirlwind. Her currency 
issues are greatly in excess of adequate 
gold reserves and her course in abandon- 
ing or suspending gold payments averted 
a catastrophe. 

Scarcity of Goid , 

“There is a scarcity of monctary gold 

and unless some drastic plan is adopted to 


meet the situation some European nations 
and perhaps others may follow Mexico's 
example and demonetize gold. 

| “An international conierence is im- 


peratively required and crises in England 
;and Germany as weil as the economic de- 
pression in the United States will conipel 
our Government or some other govern- 
ment to call such conference in order 
that some plan may be agreed upon for 
the rehabilitation of silver and for the 
strengthening of the world’s monetary 
metallic base. 

“I feel sure such a conference will 
called within a short time.” 


be 


Statement From Attaches 


The Department of Commerce's state- 
ment of information received from its 
representatives at London and at Ottawa, 
Canada, follow, respectively, in full text: 

“As a result of a reassuring radio speech 

by Chancellor of the Exchequer Snowden 
last night, the general situation in Eng- 
land at the present is quiet, according to 
a cable from Commercial Attache W. L. 
Cooper, of the Commerce Department's 
| London office. 
“The government is promising prompt 
| action to preveni excessive retail price in- 
creases and profiteering, the cable states, 
lalthough a sharp advance occurred in 
basic raw material prices. 

“While internal business 
normally, foreign remittances have been 
severely restricted. London and provin- 
} cial stock exchanges remained closed all 
day yesterday 

“The sterling uncertainty and the con- 
| tinued possibility of an early tariff are 
causing importers and agents to hesitate 
in making new committments. especially 
manufacturers competing with British 


is proceeding 


goods.” 
| “Premier Bennet of Canada has an- 
will maintain the 


nounced that Canada 
| gold standard, according to a telegram re- 
ceived in the Commerce Department from 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 


| were 
| nonresidential construction. | 


jin full text: 





Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 





Show Increases 


Residential and Nonresidential) 


Construction Gains About 
One-fifth in Cost | 


Reina permits issued in August} 

show a 13.4 per cent increase over 
July in the total estimated cost involved | 
in the permits issued in 338 of the coun- 
try's larger cities, according to a state-| 
ment Sept. 22 by the Bureau of Labor Sta- | 
tistics of the Department of Labor. Gains | 
registered both in residential and | 





The August permits totaled $127,139,031, 
while Government contracts awarded dur- | 
ing the month amounted to $28,462,261, it 
was pointed out. The statement follows | 


According to reports received by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor from 338 
identical cities having a population of 
25,000 or over there was an increase of 
13.4 per cent in the estimated cost of build- 
ings for which permits were issued dur- 
ing the month of August, 1931, as com- 
pared with the month of July, 1931. There 
was an increase of 21.3 per cent in the 


J 
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Germany Displaced 
By Japan as Buyer — 


Of American Cotton 
Stability of the Japanese 
Textile Industry Said to, 
Be Responsible for Tak- 
ing First Place 





Taking advantage of price decreases, 
Japan has increased importation of 
American raw cotton and now ranks ahead 
of Germany as the best market for this | 
product, according to information made 
available Sept. 22 at the Department of 
Commerce. 

The Department's announcement that 
Germany has been repiaced as the lead- 
ing cotton market for United States ex- 
porters said that during the first six 
months of 1931 Japanese imports of raw 
cotton from this country totaled 16,632 
bales in excess of shipments to Germany. 

Responsible factors 


Stability of the Japanese textile industry | 


and the fact that American cotton at 
present is relatively cheaper than Indian 
cotton, normally used in large quantities 
by textile mills in the Orient, are factors 
causing this change in position of the two 


markets, it was explained orally at the De- | 


partment The significance of Japan's 
forging ahead of Germany cannot be 
evaluated, however, it was pointed out, for 
Japan's cotton imports from the United 
States normally fluctuate from year to 
year. 

Germany had been the best market for 
American raw cotton from 1926 to 1930 
inclusive, the Department announced, but 
this year all German imporis of this com- 
|modity have fallen of nearly 25,000 bales. 
Japan ordinarily is in second or third 
place in the forelgn market list, it was 
explained orally. 

The Departments’ announcement follows 
in full text: 

Japan Replaces Germany 

Japan has replaced Germany a5 the 
best foreign market for American raw cot- 
ton, according to the Commerce Depart- 
ment's Textile Division 

From 1928 to 1930, inclusive, Germany 
was this country’s best foreign market for 


raw cotton, its takings amounting to 2,-| 


037,872 bales in 1928, 1,652,220 in 1929, and 
1,637,213 in 1930, with values of $217,891,- 
000, $169,457,000, and $123,017,000, respec- 
tively. During the first six months of 
1931, Japan superseded Germany as the 
leading foreign purchaser of American 
cotton. Exports to Germany totaled 539,- 
687 bales, valued at $30,842,000, as against 
hipments of 672,152 bales, with a value of 
$37,150,000, to Japan. In the first half of 
1930, exports to Germany aggregated 523,- 
055 bales, valued at $48,412,000. 

Official German foreign trade returns 
show that total imports of raw cotton from 
all sources declined from 398,838 metric 
tons ‘metric ton equals 2,204.6 pounds) 
in 1929 to 374,565 in 1930 and in value 
from 761,967,000 reichsmarks (reichsmark 
equals $0.2382 at par) to 549,089,000. The 
1930 imports comprised 1,845,953 running 
bales, of which 1,319,640 came from the 
United States, 311,447 from British India, 
and 103,290 from Egypt. 

Imports This Year 

During the first half of 1931, Germany 
imported 762,236 bales (162.145 metric 
tons) of cotton, of witch 534,617 were 
Page 2, Column 4.) 


[Continued on 


highly concentrated, with New York State! 


leading in sales and more than half the 
wholesale business being transacted in only 
11 counties throughout the country, the 
Department of Commerce announced 
Sept. 22. 

Statistics made public by the Bureau 
of the Census showed that sales of whole- 
sale establishments in New York, amount- 
ing in 1929 to $17,664,514.767, represented 
more than 25 per cent of the total volume 
of business and that 13 counties have a 
volume of business of from $500,000,000 to 
$1,000,000,000. 

Employment Statistics 

Employment in wholesale 
totaled 1,607,704 in 1929, 
disclosed, while the pay roll of the 169,757 
establishments amounted to more 
$3,000,000,000. The full text of the an- 
nouncement follows: 

Census of distribution figures show that 


concerns 


these statistics | 


than | 


of the $69,490,771,331 of wholesale trade! 


reported for the United States in 1929, 
$45,794,370,223, or 65.88 per cent, is ac- 
counted for by eight States, and $35,682.,- 
096,609, or more than 50 per cent, by 10 
counties ond the independent City of St 
Louis. 

New York is well in the lead among the 
States, with sales amounting to $17.664.- 
514,767, or 25.42 per cent of the total. Other 


ranking States: Illinois, $6,860,820.303. or 
9.87 per cent; Pennsylvania, $4,761.812,- 
064, or 6.85 per cent; California, $4,159,- 


323,157, or 5.99 per cent: 
561,643, or 4.84 per cent: 


Missouri, $3,361,- 
Ohio, $3,094,444,- 
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[Continued on Page 


| protect, 


By Erection of Power Dams Is Advocated 


Law Enforcement Officer of Fisheries Bureau Discusses 
Federal Black Bass Statute, Declaring Enforcement 
Difficult Because of Limited Funds 





ot Sprincs. Ark., Sept. 22.—Stocking 
of rec>rvoirs created by the construc- 

tion of water-power dams was advocated 
in an address here at the American Fish- 
eries Society meeting by Talbott Den- 
mead, law enforcement officer of the Bu- 
reau of Fisheries, Department of Com- 


black bass and a majority have a mini- 
mum size limit. 

Discussing the matter of stocking arti- 
ficial reservoirs, Mr. Denmead pointed out 
that consideration should be given the 
matter of breeding and protecting both 
black bass and other game fish in these 


merce. backwaters. 
The revised black bass law passed at The authorized summary of the address 
the last session of Congress is “all that follows in full text 


its proponents desire,” Mr. Denmead said, 
but enforcement has been made difficult 
by limitation of funds. Appointment ot 
unpaid deputy enforcement officers in the 
States is a means being followed by ap- 
plying provisions of this legislation, he 
explained, tut supplementary State legis- 
lation should be enacted to assist in the 
enforcement of the black bass regulations. 

The new black bass regulations will 
in some respects, States having 
litle regulation of their .own, the officer 
declared, since certain provisions of the 
act can be applied to the practice of 
“bootlegging of bass.” There are nine 
States, he said. which have no closed sea- 
son on this fish, while more than half 


The cry, “Something must be done for 
the black bass,” was answered by Senator 
Harry B. Hawes when he introduced a 
bill in Congress regulating the interstate 
transportation of black bass. This bill 
was fashioned after the original Lacey Act 
to regulate the interstate transportation 
of wild animals, whieh first passed Con- 
gress in 1900, but which lacked certain im- 
portant features and was amended in 
1909. 

The success of the Lacey Act as a con- 
servation measure is too well known to 
dwell on at this time. It did yeoman 
service until that part relating to birds 
was superseded by the Migratory Bird Act 








Column 7.) } the States have laws prohibiting sale of * [Continued “on Page 2, Column 3.) 


Secretary Says 
The West, with 


drought-stricken areas and 


the East. the Secretary of the Interior 
Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur. stated orally Sept 


22 upon returning to Washington after a} 
tour of the West and a| 


three months’ 
vacation. 


Cities, especially those in California 


have settled down to the task of meeting 
their own’ problems, which cannot com- 
in industrial centers of 
central and eastern States, he said. The| 
following additional information was sup- 


pare with those 


plied by Secretary Wilbur: 
All departmental projects 


the Federal bureau at Las Vegas. 
The national parks have had a great 
year. -Large numbers of tourists and 


campers have flocked to them for recre- 
Although they have 
not been spending much money, neverthe- 
less the fact that so many have appeared 
who heretofore did not take advantage of 
these magnificent playgrounds of the Na- 


ation and vacations. 


tion is itself gratifying 
The oil situation is clearing 


ing out very well. 


| [Confinued on Page 2, Column 6.) 


the exception of the 
the regions 
overrun by grasshoppers, is not faced with 
the serious effects of the depression like 


| Described in Documents Found in S pain 


‘New Knowledge of Tribat Customs and Happenings at 


and works} 
throughout the West are in good shape. | 
Work at Hoover Dam is in full swing. The 
labor troubles have been settled and all 
labor problems are being handled through 


The Ket- 
tlemen Hills proration agreement is work- | 
Waste in both oil and | 
gas has been curtailed and the conserva- | 
tion of these resources is guaranteed. Cali- 


‘| Time of Spanish Inv 





] ISCOVERY in old Spanish libraries of 
ancient documents relating to early 
South American Indians may lead to new 
knowledge of Indian life at the time of 
Spanish invasions, it was stated orally 
Sept. 22 at the Smithsonian Institution. 

C. U. Clark, of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, is at present in Spain engaged 
in exploring public and private libraries 
for writings concerning South American 
Indians. He has reperied discovery of 
many valuable documents. 

The following information was made 
available: 

Although Mr. Clark has spent months in 
his search, in only a few libraries has be 
found material relating to his subject. 
Many of the libraries are uncatalogued, 
and have been pilfered by curio seekers, 
and as a result the volumes are in a state 
of disorder. Mr. Clark has spent as long 
as two weeks looking through a single 
collection, only to have his efforts unre- 
warded. 

In a recent report to the Bureau, Mr. 
Clark stated that he had made important 
discoveries in Granda, Jaen, and Cordova, 
Among them are volumes telling of an 


| 


asions Discovered by 


Smithsonian Scientist 





ancient law suit between the Spaniards 
and the Indians of Tecpan Ytzales. The 
cases are recorded in nine volumes, the 
first of which contains 4,516 pages. Be- 
sides the law suit, there are records of all 
Indian assessments, house by house, dur- 
ing the period of the Spanish invasion, 
and numerous rulings on trade laws. 


One interesting volume is “Question 
Moral,” by Leon Pinelo, which is a 
lengthy discussion of whether or not 


drinking chocolate breaks a fast. 

Full acounts of the campaign against 
Francisco Drac ‘S.r Francis Drake), the 
corsair who plundered the South Seas, 
have been found. 

One story relates 
waged batile because “but 
1,000" bananas iraded to them by the 
Indians were ripe Also, they claimed 
that the Indians sold them chickens dis- 
eased with “the plague.” 

Another tale tells how an Indian vil- 
lage came to ruin because a Spanish 
meat vendor conceived the idea of selling 
beef already cooked and seasoned. In- 


| (Continued on Page 2 
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General Inquiry 


Into Transport 


Systems Asked 


Investigation of Competitive 
Conditions Urged at I. C. 
C. Hearing on Railroads?’ 
Plea for Rate Increase 


r 


rT ransportation Act 
Changes Proposed 


Federal Control of All Carriers 
Needed to Meet Credit Situa- 
tion, Says Attorney for In- 
vestment Committee 


Creation of a special council of govern- 
mental and private interests to make a 


| Nation-wide investigation into the entire 


transportation system of the country in 


| the light of present-day competitive con- 


ditions was recommended to the Inter- 


| State Commerce Commission Sept. 22 by 
|Grenville Clark on behalf of the Emer- 


gency Committee on Railroad Investments 
of Life Insurance Companies and Mutual 


| Savings Banks. (Ex parte No. 103.) 


Mr. Clark’s recommendation was made 
duing oral arguments before the full mem- 
bership of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and a delegation of seven State 
commissioners in connection with the car- 
riers’ united plea for a 15 per cent blanket 
advance in all freight rates. 

Asks Emergency Increase 

Declaring that the credit situation of the 
carriers presented the greatest crisis of 
this nature in the history of the Com- 
mission, the attorney declared that emer- 
gency relief in the form of approval of 
the carriers’ petition for higher freight 


rates was absolutely essential at this 
time. 
This relief, he pointed out, would be 


purely of a temporary nature, and the full 
problem of transportation credit and sta- 
bility should be gone over carefully by a 
council of the “wise men” of the Nation 
}in an endeavor to find a solution which 
would stabilize credit throughout the en- 
tire ramifications of the Nation's trans- 
portation system. 


Personnel of Council 
| The special council would be formed, ac- 
| cording to Mr. Clark's recommendation, at 
the instigation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission immediately following 
, its decision upon the railroads’ rate in- 
| crease application. , 

It would consist of three members of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Governor 
| of the Federal Reserve Board, the Chair- 
‘men of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
|mittees of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate, three members selected 
from the railroads’ management, and ship- 
per representatives 

This council, according to Mr. Clark, 
would make a thorough inquiry into the 
transportation situation existing today and 
|take into consideration the competitive 
| aspects of the railroads, the buses, trucks, 
| pipe lines, intercoastal steamship com- 
|} panies and aviation organizations with 
a view to coordinating the various 
| branches under the regulatory powers of 
; the Interstate Commerce Commission with 
resultant stabilization of the whole. 

New Changes Urged 

Amendment of existing transportation 
law to extend the power of the Commission 
;}to take in all forms of transportagon 
was recommended by the attorney as a 
;}means to the end he proposed. 
Mr. Clark asserted that the situation is 
|} SO serious that new measures have to be 
taken. The Commission, the manage- 
ments of the railroads, those charged with 
the guardianship of the national finances, 
and the legislative branches of the Gov- 
;ernment must get together to solve this 
| problem, he emphasized, and expressed the 
opinion that a satisfactory method could 
| be reached by such a body of the Na- 
tion's “statesmen or wise men.” 

He urged that action be taken between 
now and the convening of Congress to 
fill up “this drop in railroad credit.” 


Nothing less, he asserted, will solve the 
problem. 
The special “council” recommended by 


Mr. Clark would, in his judgment, be able 
to judge whether existing law is work- 
able in the light of present day condi- 
tions. In addition to recommending the 
amendment of the Interstate Commerce 
Act to place all transportation agencies 
under the regulatory jurisdiction of the 


{Continued on Page 8, Column 1.] 


Norway Will Build 
New Merchant Fleet 





| 
Completed Program Will Give 
Her Third Place 


Norway probably will have “the most 
modern merchant fleet in the world,” and 
will rank third among the nations, ahead 
of both Germany and Japan, in total mer- 
|}chant marine tonnage, when the 32 new 
vessels valued at $26,000,000, which are 
now on order or under construction, are 
completed, according to advices made 
| public Sept. 22 by the Department of Com- 
/ merce. 

The Department's statement, based on 
information received from Commercial 
Attache Marquard H. Lund at Oslo, fol- 
lows in full text: 
| Despite the fact that over 1,000,000 
|deadweight tons of Norwegian shipping 
are at present laid uv in various ports, 
the construction of new tonnage for Nor- 
wegian owners continues on a large scale, 
according to a report received in the Com- 
merce Department from Commercial At- 
tache Marquard H. Lund at Oslo. 

No less than 32 new vessels are on order 
;or under construction, of which 25 are 
tankers, totaling 260,000 tons deadweight. 
The balance consists of cargo ships, to- 
taling 58,000 tons. The value of this new 
tonnage is estimated at approximately 
100,000,000 knorer ($26,000,000). When 
completed it will make Norwegian mer- 
chant tonnage larger than Japan’s or 
| Germany's, and will put Norway in third 
|place, which is quite a remarkable 
achievement considering that the country 
has less than 3,000,000 inhabitants. At 
the same time, it will give Norway probe 
|ably the most modern merchant fleet in 
{the world. 
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. of Parents and Teachers. 








Scope of 
- Against Illiteracy : 
~ To Be Enlarge 





Federal Specialists to Hold) 
Conferences With State 
Committees to Extend Lo- 
cal Organization | 





the campaign against ! 
| 


The scope of 
illiteracy will be enl4rged and a series of 
state-wide conference to extend local 
ganization will be held jointly by St 
committees and two newly appointed field 
representatives of the National Advisory 
Committee on Illiteracy, according to an 


announcement made public Sept. 22 by 
the National Committee. | 

Dr. Charles G. Maphis, of Virginia, and 
Dr. Randolph J. Condon, of Ohio, will 
initiate the first “important, active, and 
direct work” to blot out illiteracy since 
the new census returns have been com- 
piled, Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, chair-| 
man of the executive committee, said. 
The announcement follows in full text: 

Field Service Planned 

Two of the Nation’s most distinguished 
educators, Dr. Randolph J. Condon and 
Dr. Charles G. Maphis, have just joined 
the National Advisory Committee on II- 
literacy to engage in important. field 
service. 

Called by Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
Chairman of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Illiteracy, to perform an urgent 
national duty, they will take part in a 
state-wide conferencé in every State to as- 
sist in organizing both the State and lo- 
cal committees, and for furher promoting 
and enlarging the scope of the campaign 
to blot out illiteracy. 

Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, Chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Illiteracy, | 
in announcing the special services now be- 
ing undertaken by these two able men, 
declares that they will initiate the first 
important, active, and direct work of the 
National and State Committees since the 
census returns on illiteracy have been 

’ finally assembled. 


Conferences Scheduled 


Dr. Condon, former Superintendent of | 
the Cincinnati Schools, is now an out- 
standing leader in the National Congress 
He has a wide 
acquaintance with the whole problem of | 
illiteracy, especially that of the urban 
sections. He will first travel into the 
West and hold his first conference with 
the members of the State Advisory Com- 
“mittee on Illiteracy at Phoenix, Ariz., 
Sept. 28. 

Dr. Maphis, more nationally known as 
Director of the Institute of Public Af- 
fairs of the University of Virginia, and} 
who last year served as Executive Dean 
of the faculty of the University World| 
Cruise, is Chairman of the Virginia State | 
Advisory Committee on Illiteracy, where | 
his achievements in organizing his own 
State to combat illiteracy have been con- 
spicuous. He will tour the Southern | 
States first, where white illiteracy in the | 
mountain counties and negro illiteracy in | 
the urban sections call for special assist- | 
ance. He will open his field work at; 
Frankfort, Ky., on Oct. 3. 

These representatives of the National 
Committee will meet in conferences with} 
members of the State committees on il-| 
literacy, representatives of the State de- | 
partments of education, leading educators, 
public-spirited citizens, State teachers as- | 
sociations, State congresses of parents and | 
teachers, and representatives of various) 
social and civic organizations. 

Full Report Available 

The full report on the illiteracy status 
of the entire country is now available and | 
for the first time both the National Com- | 
mittee and the State committee have a} 


‘ported from northwest Ohio. 


‘Action 'Anti-prohibition 


Funds Reported 


otal Receipts and Disburse- 
ments for Six Months Shown 
By Association 


The Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment, in a report filed with the 
Clerk of the House on Sept. 22 for the 
period from Jan. 1 to Aug. 31, 1931, re- 
ported total receipts of $410,769 and ex- 
penditures of $391,658. 

Among the larger contributors were: 
T. Crane Jr., Chicago, Ill., $30,000; Irenee 
A. Dupont, Wilmington, Del., $30,000; L. 
Dupont, Wilmington, Del., $40,000; Pierre 
S. Dupont, Wilmington, Del., $52,500; 


or-| Stanley Field, Chicago, $5,000; Edward S. | 
ate: Harkness, New York, $30,000; Arthur Cur- | 


tis James, New York, $25,000; Miss Annie 
B. Jennings, New York, $1,100; William 
S. Knudsen, Detroit, Mich., $7,000; Arthur 
Lyman, Boston, $2,500; Pennsylvania As- 


sociation Against the Prohibition Amend- | 


ment, Philadelphia, $19,560; Thomas W. 
Phillips Jr., Butler, Pa., $7,500; John J. 
Raskob, New York, $40,000; Mrs. Edith 
Van Gerbig, New Canaan, Conn., $1,200; 
and $1,000 each from the following: Harry 
C. Black, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Mary 
Brewster Jennings, New York; Oliver G. 
Jennings, New York; Dewitt Page, Bristol, 
Conn.; Charles E. Perkins, Santa Barbara, 
Calif.. and F. W. Roebling Jr., Tren- 
ton, N. J: 


Causes of Tremors 


In Three Midwest 
States Are Studied 


Definite Reasons Are 
Found for Slight Shocks 
Felt in, Parts of Ohio, In- 
diana and Kentucky 





No 


Except that the earth’s crust is still 
adjusting itself, after hundreds of thou- 
sands of years since the Ice Age, no defi- 
nite cause can be attributed to the slight 
earth tremors which were noticed in Ohio, 
Indiana and Kentucky recently, accord- 
ing to a statement issued Sept. 22 by the 
Department of Commerce. 

The trembler also was felt at the home 
town of the Director of the Commerce 
Department's Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
who is in charge of scientific earthquake 
work, it was said. The statement follows 
in full text: 

Ohio Felt Shock 

Sidney, Ohio, felt the slight shock of 

a shift in the earth strata yesterday. It 


{is the home town of R. S. Patton, Di- 


rector of the Commerce Department’s 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, whose bureau 
has charge of the scientific work concern- 
ing earthquakes. 

The slight tremor was distinctly felt 
also in other cities in Ohio, Indiana and 
Kentucky. 

No defiinte cause can be attributed to 
the event of the tremors, other tham the 
general one that the earth’s crust is still 
adjusting itself, after hundreds of thou- 
sands of years, since the Ice Age. 

It was stated at the Coast Survey that 
the tremblors were not serious, and that 
there was no need for apprehension. 


Details Sought 


Questionnaires are being distributed to! 
the | 


develop further details regarding 
quake. Earlier reports were received from 
the same region this year, a minor shock 
having been felt in Sidney on Mar. 21, 
while on June 10 another shock was re- 
The latter 
was attributed to a_ falling 
meteor. 

Previous records mention quite a strong 
shock in Belfontaine on March 8, 1929! 
Lorraine and Cleveland on Sept. 9, 1928: 


by some 


R.| 


clear picture of tHe problem before them. | the Ohio Valley in Sept. of 1909; Fairport, 


‘ 


AvTHoRIzED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PUBLISHED: WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DaILy 





| 


| 


| 


The State Department of Conservation and Development of North Carolina, in a publication designed to promote 
interest in the agricultural, industrial, residential and scenic advantages of the State, describes economic and 
The illustration showing the harbor of Wilmington, the largest port city of the State, 
with the United States Customs House on the waterfront, is from this publication. 


topographic conditions. 


depth and carries on an extensive 
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F ederal Prison Bids 
To Be Advertised 


Awards Will Be Made for Con- 
struction Work at El 
Reno, Okla. | 


Bids for part of the construction work 
on a Federal, penitentiary to be erected at | 
|El Reno, Okla., will be advertised on Oct.} 
|5 and opened on Nov. 5 at the Treasury | 
Department, according to announcement 
Sept. 22 by Sanford Bates, Superintendent 
of Prisons, Department of Justice. 

The following additional information 
also was made available by Mr. Bates: 

» The bids to be advertised and opened 
on those respective dates are for the ad- 
| ministrative building, the reception build- 
ing and a mess hall. 

At later dates two other lots of bids 
will be advertised and opened for addi- 
| tional construction work on that institu- | 
tion. When completed the penitentiary 


will care for 1,200 prisoners. | 
| ae 


4 


Trade Conditions 
Still Adverse in 


Many Countries 


Business Situation Somewhat 
Better in Shanghai Area 
Of China, Asserts Com- 
merce Department 


Continuing adverse economic conditions 
in Europe, Canada, Argentina and many 
Oriental countries, with increasing unem- 
ployment and declining industrial activ- 
ity in France, but a “somewhat better 
business situation” developing in the 
Shanghai area of Chima,” are reported by 
the Department of Commerce Sept. 22 in 
a statement of the favorable and un- 


States on the Atlantic and Gulf seaboard. 


The harbor has a 30-foot | 


export and import traffic. Steamship lines connect with other maritime | 


| 


| 


‘Wholesale Business _ 
Concentrated in Few 


|favorable factors in the week’s business 
| developments in all parts of the wolrd. 

Larger sales of silk to Europe and 
| America are said to account for improved 
business in the Shanghai area. The De- 
| partment’s statement, based on cable and 


Stocking of Fish in Reservoirs Created 


By Erection of Power Dams Is Advocated 


| Federal Black Bass Statute 


[Continued f 
in 1918; since then it has been most suc- | 








rom Page 1.] 
fishing on Sunday is prohibited, in which 


Law Enforcement Officer of Fisheries Bureau Discusses American System Larger by | 


cessful in protecting our valuable fur ani-| case the rest day is not for the fish but 


mals, especially the beaver. 

In 1926 the original, but defective, Fed- 
eral Black Bass Law was enacted. As no) 
Government agency was directly charged | 
with its enforcement and no appropria- | 
|tion was made available, tt remained dor- | 
mant until reenacted with amendments 
in 1930, and the enforcement placed in 
the hands of the Department of Com- | 
merce. The Bureau of Fisheries, the 
Government agency directly responsible | 
for its enforcement, immediately organ- | 
ized a Law Enforcement Unit and secured 
the appointment of a law enforcement of- 
ficer to také charge of the work. | 

On July 1, 1931, an appropriation of 
$20,000 became available with which sum 
the Bureau is prepared, in cooperation 
with the State game officials, ta enforce! 
this most important national fish law in| 
48 States. The law as it now stands is all) 
that its proponents desire, and no essen- 
tial amendments are necessary to accom- 
plish the purposes for which the law was 
intended, namely, to give further protec- 
tion to the black bass, although many 
think the law should be made to cover all 
game fish. 


| 


Provisions of Federal 


Black Bass Statute 


In the simplest words possible, the Fed- 
eral black bass law prohibits the trans- 
portation of fresh-water large-mouth and 
small-mouth black bass from one State to 
another that have been taken, sold, trans- 
ported «r possessed in violation of some 
| existing State law. That is, a violation 
is predicated on an infraction of a State 
law, coupled with an interstate transpor- 
tation. 

In no section is there any attempt made 
to interfere with the State’s privilege to} 
de what it pleases with the black bass 
taken within its confines, unless it is in 
section 3, which requires that any package 
jor container, which contains black bass, | 
shipped out of the State, must be clearly | 
and conspicuously marked on the out- 
side, where all can see, with the name 
“Black Bass,” and an accurate statement | 
of the number of such fish contained | 
therein, and the names and addresses of! 
the shipper and consignee. | 


| 


If after warning commercial fishermen | 





There are 4,283,753 persons in the United|in 1906; Portsmouth, in 1901; Columbus | P¢"sist in shipping black bass from “open” | 
States over 10 years of age who can neither | and Lima on Sept. 19, 1884; and Urbanna/| States into “closed” territory, and fail to| 
read nor write. Prior to the taking of the| and Sidney on June 18, 1875. It is recorded | Properly mark the shipments, the pro- 


nationcl census in 1930, hundreds of thou-| that the 1884 shock was actually felt by| Visions of the section just 
sands were taught to read and write| workmen on the top of the Washington | Will be enforced. In this manner, profits’ i¢ has been decided for the present at 
through a vigorous campaign conducted| Monument, then still in course of con-| Will be taken from the bootlegging of bass|joast, to appoint to this position only 


jointly between the National 
Committee and the State committees. 


Advisory 
A 


systematic organization for combating once 
and for all national illiteracy thereby 
evolved. 


The National Committee is one of Pres- | 
ident Hoover's outstanding commissions. | 
It was appointed by Secretary Wilbur, 
Novemb.r, 1929, and consists of more than | 
1,000 distinguished citizens who are lead- 
ers in their special fields throughout the 
States. It has initiated a program nation- 
wide in scope to blot out illiteracy and its 
purposes have received wide endorsement. 

The problem of illiteracy is essentially 
a local problem. As long as there is 
illiteracy in any State, there will be il- 
literacy in the Nation. The contact be- 
tween the National Committee and the 
State committees and the public-spirited 
citizens generally throughout the coun-| 
try, will be intensified by the field services 
of Dr. “o> >on and Dr. Maphis, and it is} 
expected to give increasing impetus to) 
the campaign this Fall. 


Texas Legislature Passes 
Cotton Restriction Bill 


AusTIn, Tex., Sept. 22. 

A cotton acreage bill that would restrict 
the 1932 planting to 30 per cent of the 
1931 cultivated acreage and the 1933 plant- 
ing to 30 per cent of the 1932 cultivated 
acreage and thereafter prohibit the plant- 
ing of cotton successively on the same 
land has been passed by the House and 
Senate and was approved today by Gov- 
ernor Ross S. Sterling. 

The Governor submitted to the extraor- 
dinary session the subject of making a 10 
per cent reduction in all State salaries of 
$1,600 or more per year. 


New Contract Is Drafted 
For Sale of Atlantic Line 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
American; 125,052, Indian; and 44,721 
Egyptian. For the first half of 1930, the 
receipts of raw cotton were 891,815 bales 

The problem of transfer of control of 
the United States Lines has been defore 
the Board since Mr. Chapman notified it 
more than four months ago that he would 
be unable to fulfill longer obligations in- 
curred when he obtained the shipping 
service about three years ago, as well as 
those obligations arising from construc- 
tion of two new ships being built at Cam- 
den, N. J. 

The Board thereupon attempted to 
form a combination which ~ would 
strengthen the company, with Mr. Chap- 
man holding an interest, inasmuch as it 


did not wish to foreclose on him or to re- | 


possess the lines with consequent losses 
te present stockholders in the service. 


Television in Norway 

The Norwegian public soon will have 
opened to it a service for the transmission 
of pictures by radio. Experiments have 
been successful. Although practically all 
European stations will be included by the 
service, pictures at first are to be trans- 
mitted only to the United States. (De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


« ‘ 





struction, 
Shocks of considerable extent but of 
moderate intensity have occurred from 


jtime to time between the Ohio Valley 


and the Great Lakes, a number center- 
ing in the Ohio Valley. Ordinarily such 
areas as the interior of a continent are 
not subject to earthquakes of wide ex- 
tent. This is not true of the Mississippi 
and Ohio Valley, however. 


Early Indian Life Told 
In Old Spanish Documents 


[Continued from Page 1.]| 
Stead of buying uncooked meat and pre- 
paring it for the whole family, the In- 
dian wife would buy only enough for 
herself, of the cooked meat, eat it, and 
let the family take care of itself. As 
the cooked meat was more expensive than 
the uncooked, heads of the Indian fam- 
ilies soon became angry, possibly more 


| because of lack of food than because of| habits of these fish in guarding the nest, 
eggs and young, and the ease with which | 


| the expense, and started a war. 
Mr. Clark is still at work, and will con-| they can be taken from the nest by al- | 


tinue for some time. 


His discoveries are 
being sent back 


to America, and here 
they will be published. It is expected 
that much new ethnological 
will be gained from study of these docu- 
ments, 


referred to | 


j}and indirectly the bass of those States 
where they are afforded little or no pro- 
tection by State law eventually will be 
kept from the markets. 


Legislation Suggested 


For Adoption by States 


In order to secure effective cooperation | 
| with the Federal Government in the en- 
| forcement of the law regulating inter- 
state transportation of black bass, a 
|State should have laws; (1) Prohibiting 
| the sale of black bass at all times, whether 
taken within or without the State; (2) 
providing a closed season entirely covering 
|the spawning period; (3) prohibiting the 
;export of black bass except that licensees 
may transport a reasonable number, for 
|example two days’ limit; (4) providing 
/a limit in size from tip to tip, which size 
| should be as uniform as possible; (5) pro- 
viding a daily limit. 

Nine States have no state-wide closed 
|seasons on black bass. We all know the 


most any fishing device. 
| Certainly this great game fish is entitled 


for the fishermen. 


More than half the States now have 
laws absolutely prohibiting the sale of 
black bass regardless of where taken; a 
majority now have a size limit of nine 
inches or over, with a 10-inch limit ap- 
pearing to be the most popular. Eleven 
States have no size limit, six have no 
daily limit, and one has fio fishing license, 
not even for nonresidents. 

There are 15 States which legally per- 
mit the sale of bass taken outside the 
State and brought in, which at the same 
time prohibit the sale of “native” or locally 
caught fish. 
that this is a short-sighted policy on the 
part of these States and leaves the door 
open for illegal selling of black bass_ac- 
tually, and generally illegally, caught 
within the State. It encourages bootleg- 
ging. 


Right to Seize Fish 
Illegally Transported 


Among the important features of the 
law, not already referred to, are the right 


ito seize fish illegally transported, pur- 


It is respectfully submitted | 


| 1919 to 11,000 miles in 1931, the American) $2.894509.116, or 4.04 per cent. 


. 


' 
} 
| 


| 


| 


British Airlines 


Cover 11,000 Miles 





Centers of Country 


New York State Leads, With | 
More Than Half Trans.’ 
acted in 11 Counties of 
Country, Statistics Show 


39,643 Miles Says Com- 


merce Survey 
SET | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
580, or 4.45 per cent; Massachusetts, $3.- 
| 087,684,593, or 4.44 per cent; and Texas, 


Although the British air transportation 
system has expanded from 250 miles in 


system still is far more extensive than, The 11 counties in which more than 
that flown by British planes on domestic half of the wholesale business is trans- 
and foreign routes, according to statistics acted are: Los Angeles and San Fran- 
made available Sept. 22 at the Department! cisco counties, Calif.; Cook County, I1.; 
of Commerce. eens Sees, Mass.; Wayne County, 
The American system, which involves) M!ch.; Jackson County and St. Louis City, 
the flying of more than 150,000 plane-miles | eet New York County, N. Y.; Cuyahoga 
daily, covers 50,643 mi information| County, Ohio; Alleghany and Philadel- 
made available at the Aefonautics Branch} Phia counties, Pax Another $8,494,615,875, 
of the Department shows. Reports to the| °F 12.22 per cent of the total volume, is | 
Aeronautics Trade Division describe the|®ccounted for by 13 additional counties | 
British system as being slightly more than | showing business of $500,000,000 to $1,- 
one-fifth as extensive. | 900,000,000 each. 
The full text of a statement on British} There are 53 counties each with a vol- | 
commercial air expansion follows: |ume of business rangjng from $100,000,000 | 
The growth in air mileage covered by| to $500,000,000, accounting for an addi- 
British planes from 250 miles in 1919 to} tional $10,469,007,404, or 15.06 per cent. 
approximately 11,000 miles today is an in-| Another 52 counties, each with business 
dication of the marked progress of avia-| ranging from 000,000 to $100,000,000 | 
tion in Great Britain, according to British | contributed another $3,.529,945,865, or 5.08 | 
trade reports received in the Commerce] per cent. Altogether, there are 129 coun- 
Department’s Aeronautics Trade Division.) ties and independent cities in the United 
The first marked development in British | States each with business of $50,000,000 | 
air services took place in August, 1919,|and over contributing $58,175,665,753, or 


| when the daily air and passenger freight | 83.69 per cent of the total volume of 


chased or reecived, in violation of the act | 
or any regulation promulgated thereunder. | 


|Black bass transported into a State for 


use or storage therein are subject to the 
laws of the State, as if such fish had been 
taken in that State, and are not exempt 
therefrom by reason of being introduced 
in original packages. 

Fish dealers are not compelled to keep 
records, but if they do so, are liable for 
making any false record. The law is en- 
forced by employes of the Department of 
Commerce authorized to do so, and by no 
others. 

Federal and State game and fish pro- 
tectors have no authority to enforce the 


‘horsepower and with a seating capacity | 


law unless special authority is conferred | 


upon them. The penalty for a violation 
of the act is a fine of not over $200 or im- 


prisonment for not over three months, or | 


both. 

Naturally our work is limited by the 
amount appropriated by Congress for the 
enforcement of this law, and the number 
of Federal black bass law inspectors is 


| accomplished in 3 hours and 40 minutes. | cost 


service between London and Paris was| Wholesale trade for the United States. 
inaugurated. In addition to the increased| The wholesale establishments of the 
air mileage much progress has been made/| United States employed during 1929 on a 
in speed, regularity of service, safety fac- | full time basis no less than 1,607,704 men 
tors and comfort for passengers. | and women, of which 294,770 were female 
In place of the original two-passenger | employes. Wholesalers absorbed consider- | 
craft used on the London to Paris route, ably over one-half of the total employes 
four-engined airplanes, developing 2,200 in the wholesale field. 
Increase National Payroll 
for 42 people, are used today. Regularity; The 169,757 establishments operating in 
of flight has increased in the last seven’ the wholesale field have contributed to 
years from 75 per cent to 94.2 per cent.| the payroll of the country a total of $3,- 
Air mileage covered by British planes has| 015,109,766. It is impossible, however, to | 
increased from 250 miles in 1919 to ap-| compute the average salaries and wages 
proximately 11,000 miles today. per employe, since it is not known for 
When the English-India air route was what length of time the 1,607,704 persons 
opened in 1929, it took planes flying the| were employed during the year. Fur- | 
route 7'4 days; at present the 5,000 miles | thermore, the figures cover establishments 
between London and Karachi are flown that came into existence during the year. 
in a little over five days. The trip from| The stocks on hand on or about Dec. 31, 
London to Paris, including automobile | 1929, or at the beginning of 1930, in all 
connections to and from the airports, iS| of the wholesale establishments showed a 
value of $5,508,980,135. Of this 
The amount of pay load carried per} amounts wholesalers only, carried no less 
horsepower has increased from one pound | than $3,453,330,747 in stocks, thus showing 
in 1919 to 3.4 pounds. /a large investment by wholesalers in mer- 


{being approximately 


|changed radically, 


|of import “business is seasonal. 


| Wireless messages received from trading 
| centers, follows in full text: 


Adverse developments predominated in 
France during the past month with a 
more than seasonal recession in industréal 
activity, increasing unemployment, de- 
clining carloadings and railroad receipts, 
and a heavy decline in tourist trade, ow- 
ing to unfavorable weather. No allevia- 
tion of the depression is in prospect in 
Belgium, industries continuing to operate 
on reduced schedules, excessive rains in- 
terfering with agriculture, and coal stocks 
rising at the mines; foreign trade, how- 
ever, though smaller than last year, con- 
tinues to record only a slight adverse 
balance. 


+ 


Dull in Netherlands 

Further retrogression has occurred in 
the Netherlands, with commodity markets 
dull and manufacturing rather inactive, 
although textiles are hoiding up fairly 
well. Polish Government finances have 
showed a deficit thus far this year as 
against a very slight surplus last year; 
foreign trade, however, though smaller 
than last year, continues to record an ex- 
port surplus, owing to the heavier de-* 
cline in imports. The foreign trade of 
Hungary is still shrinking, that of July 
one-third smaller 
than last yeer. Unemployment remains 
a major problem throughout Canada: 
general trading in the Dominion has nof 
although there is a 
continuation of seasonal improvement in 
British Columbia. 

Aside from an improvement in the Jap- 


| anese crop outlook, the possibility that the 
|Smaller production of silk this year may 
permit disposal of stocks, and a seasonal @ 
|gain in automotive trade activity, the sit- 


uation in that country remains une- 
changed with production restrictions con4 
tinued. A somewhat better dDusiness situ- 


j}ation is developing in the Shanghai area 


of China, with larger sales of silk to 
Europe and America; exchange is stif- 
fening in South China and several lines 
show slightly greater activity. The de- 
pressed situation in India is causing many 
European firms to effect further reduc- 
tions in personnel. Prices and demand 
for rice have risen somewhat in Siam, 
but there is only a slight increase in gen- 
eral business activity. ¢ 
Business in British Malaya 

Business in British Malaya remains on 
a reduced scale, although certain im- 
porters, in spite of low stocks, are dump- 
ing merchandise on the market at very 
low prices in anticipation of prolonged de- 
pression. The general level of trade ac- 
tivity in the Netherland East Indies de- 
clined somewhat early in September, ow- 
ing to weak foreign demand and falling 
prices for export products; the slackness 
The ad- 
verse factors in the Philippines, such as 








}to every assistance and protection during 


knowledge | this reproduction period, yet nine of our} 


|greatest black bass States allow these 
| fish to be taken 365 days a year, unless 
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now two. While fully realizing the many | pnbcnreninastinte chandise, which is one of the principal | slack demand and low prices for abaca, 
disadvantages in obtaining assistants at... Ny iF ane functions performed in the wholesale [Continued on Page 8, Column 4.] 
without compensation to enforce the law, ' Milk Law Effectivy e field. | 2 a! 
the Bureau has been compelled to cre-| SS 2, E 5 
ate the cooperative position of deputy | For Rhode Island Dr Will ur Fir Is West | difficulties which have to be handled at 
black bass inspector, a position without | . ub nas ' | ae hi and the source is at the wells ¢ 
salary. _ Is Slowly Recovering themselves in the oil-producing States. 
After carefully considering all angles Hopkins Act Regulates Product ¢ Wy a alee tees eee a 
. [Continued from Page 1.]} ; cai hana, Sa : ar 
And Handling iw x3 : : a ‘ real problem is in the industrial centers 
regularly employed State fish and game | fornia is now in a position to join with| and among manufacturers of specialties. 
wardens. We can not afford to appoint Provipencr, R. I., Sept. 22. | - - oil-producing oe Jin _eee Where a special product is giving incomes 
all the sportsmen and others who apply; Regulations governing the importation, 2 b A ee a ee roe a to a large number of persons, then pro- 
for badges for various reasons, personal production and handling of milk sold in — as ae? ee duction is curtailed, employes when dis- 
or otherwise, nor could our small office this State under the Hopkins milk bill, | tailing production = tahned aunemunatie missed from the pay rolls can’t meet their 
force handle the heavy correspondence} which requires all producers and distribu-| 7," j oe come die -| Current expenses and a real economic 
: ’ ee | : , is gratifying to observe that the oil) problem has arisen. For example, those 
such an army of deputies would require.| tors to be registered by the Commissioner producers are now working toward a con-| wh e a ; p 
There are, however, about 12 States! of Agriculture, have just been promulgated | ; per . et t am y who are buying their homes can’t meet 
where the law prohibits State officials|and made effective by Commissioner Harry | ‘T°, OF Production to prevent oversupply the payments and their troubles pass on 
from holding Federal office, and for these|R. Lewis. jand waste. The oil difficulties are local ' to the real estate market also. 
States some other means of enforcement; With two exceptions, no creamery, re- | — = - — 
will be developed. jceiving station of distributing plant, | 
Recently I have visited three of our) wherever located, which handles mk ae | . " 
large water-power dams, and have been|from registered and unregistere airy é GH t dQ t t [ 
forcibly impressed with the possibilities | farms will be eligible for registration under Qe TU e a Ls ai Wy 
the back waters offer for black bass and/| the law. Se 
other fishing if properly handled and| One of the exceptions, applying to the a er ae ee 
regulated. I have not time to go into the| large creameries in i egeese eens 2 . 
details, but can not allow this opportunity | Mr. Lewis, is that such a plant w e eli- | : aa 5 5 . . ze Sa d 
to pass to call your attention to this | gible for registration provided it maintains boo reed ay Datiy Pbk Bears and Government holidays 
important matter, and to urge all to give|a separate and distinct unit in its plant | p . Shington, D. C, 
considerable thought to stocking and pro-|for the exclusive handling of milk to be} 
tecting game fish in such waters. Perhaps| shipped into Rhode Island. ; Davin LawrzNcE 
the Bureau of Fisheries can be of service | The other exception, Mr. Lewis ex- | President 
in this connection. | plained, is more particularly applicable to | News DEPARTMENT James L. Bray EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
TT ,the small registered producer and provides | C. G. Marshall, Manager Secretary-Treasurer Robert D. Chase, Director 
: ° that milk must be shipped in the original | ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT 
Japan Chief Bu ver container from registered farms direct to | Victor Whitlock, Director John E. Rice, Director 
| Of A z - | the registered distributing plant, properly 
"1Ce |marked for identity and sealed in such a) Executive Orrices: THE UNITED STaTES DaILy BUILDING WA 
; ‘ $ ; SHINGTON, D. C, 
merican Cotton Se contents cannot be disturbed Twenty-second and M Streets, N. W. Telephone: Decatur 6000 g 


Commissioner Lewis stated that he be- 
lieved ample safeguards have been pro- 
vided to prevent the illegal importation or 
handling of nonregistered milk in this 
State. 


Stability of Textile Industry 
There Said to Be Responsible 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


(It will be noted that the official Ger- 0 i a 
man import returns show a considerably 


‘ a 
Coal Exports Drop | 
smaller quantity of American cotton than rar “ 
United States export statistics. This dis- | In I wo Countries 


crepancy may be explained by the fact 

| that cotton is shipped from Bremen to! ae uneeianeemmnenaneel 
| other European countries without being eae. : . 

{recorded in the German import returns.) ‘British and German Trade Re- 


Of these imports, 86,690 metric tons, | a.) y -clines 
| valued at 134,364,000 reichsmarks, were re- | ports how De cline | 
|exported in 1930, compared with 84,057| British and German coal exports have | 
| metric tons, with a value of 166,785,000, in|fallen below 1930 totals, according to 
|1929. During the first half of 1931, re-| trade reports made public Sept. 22 by the 
exports totaled 34,177 metric tons (39,285,- | Department of Commerce. 2 
000 reichsmarks), as against 43,159 metric German reparations coal deliveries, 
tons 74,823,000 reichsmarks) in the corre- | Which have totaled 150,000,000 tons since | 
| sponding period of 1930. These shipments | 1919, have altered old channels of trade 
| 0 principally to nearby continental coun- }and particularly have affected British coal | 
tries, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Austria | €xPorts, the Department's summary of in- | 
being the leading export outlets. ternational trade conditions said. Usual | 

Despite the well developed cotton manu- | Seasonal dullness affected the British coal | 
facturing industry in Germany, the coun-| trade during August, the Department said | 
try imports considerable quantities of|it has been informed, but industrial de- 
{cotton varn while only a small proportion | Pression accentuated normal conditions. | 


| of the domestic production of cotton yarns | Further information contained in trade | 


lis sold abroad. During 1930, the German | Teports made available follows: 
importation of cotton yarn amounted to|. Coal exports for Germany were approx- 
197.518 metric tons (136,264,000 reichs-| imately 500,000 metric tons below corre- 
marks), a decrease as compared with the | Sponding figures for 1930, totaling 11,833,- | 
31.884 metric tons (167,039.000 reichs- | 000 tons as compared to 12,371,500. Brit- | 
marks) bought abroad in the previous | ish exports for the seven months ended | 
vear, while for the first half of 1931 re-| July totaled 24,817,804 long tons as com- | 
ceipts totaled 10.403 metric tons (45,710,000 | Paved to 33,202,240 tons for the same pe- 
reichsmarks). Tne principal sources of | Ti0d 1930. : E 
these imports are Great Britain, Czecho-| _Price-cutting is reported to be feared 
slovakia and Switzerland. since it is believed that efforts of industry 
= ‘ ae | will be directed to forcing increased sales 
rs x |in foreign markets at the cost of cutting 
Best Time to Seed Lawns | prices. Ruhr coal exporters have renewed 
Late Summer or early Fall is the best| the Rhenish-Westphalian Coal Syndicate 
time to seed new lawns or renovate old| for a period of 10 years, apparently believ- 
ones. Annual weeds and hot, dry weather} ing that combined rather than individual 
are likely to injure lawns seeded in the/| efforts are more effective in promoting ex- 
| Spring. (Department of Agriculture.) port trade. 
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Advance in Price | 


Of Raw Materials 
Noted in England 


Internal Business Is Normal | 
Following Suspension of | 
Gold Standard, American | 
Commerce Attache Says 


| 
| 
[Continued from Page 1.] | 
Commercial Attache Lynn Meekins at Ot-| 
tawa. 

“Montreal and Toronto stock exchanges | 
pegged prices in yesterday's trading (Sept. | 
21). | 

“The pound sterling was quoted nomi- | 
nally in Canada at $4.20 to $4.25 and the! 
premium on the United States dollar is} 
reported to have advanced between 5 and 
6 cents. | 

"Canadian financial circles see the pos- | 
sibility of an additional gold shipment | 
from Canada to New York, the report indi- | 
cates.” 

Senators Study Conditions 

Senator Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, w ho | 
has just returned to the United States 
from China, Japan and the Philippines; | 
Senator Shipstead (Farmer-Labor) of 
Minnesota, and Senator Swanson ‘(Dem.), 
of Virginia, who recently returned from 
Europe, investigated commercial problems | 
abroad for the Senate Committee on Fer- | 
eign Relations. 

Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, | 
is about to leave for the meeting of the 
Interparliamentary Union at Bucharest, 
Roumania, where he expects there will be 
some discussion of the silver situation, 
he stated orally Sept. 22. He said a large 
number of the principal civilized gov- 
ernments will be represented at that con- 
ference, including Great Britain and the “ State Capitol of Ohio, located in 
United States, with nine or 10 congres- a park in the business center of the 
sional representatives in the American City of Columbus, is of plain Doric 
delegation, and that there is bound to| architecture and is constructed of na- 
be some discussion and possible consid-| tiye limestone. It was 15 years in build- 


eration of the ‘situation created by Great) ing and completed in 1861, although the 
Britain’s suspension of the gold standard. pea beer tia hells were occupied in 1857. 


Authorized by Senate | ‘Through several changes in archi- 
The foreign trips of these members of | tects, contractors, and building commis- 
the Foreign Relations Committee were | —— _ 


a. at a a —- resolu- |” 
zed the Cominittee oF ‘an British Competition 
With United States 


which authorized the Committee or any 
subcommittee to examine and study 
stipulations relating to commerce in = 
isting treaties of the United States and | 
other governments with the Republic of | 
China and (2) conditions that may afrect | 
our commerce and trade with China. 

The Committee is required to report to | 
the Senate from time to time facts and | 
conclusions from such examinations and 


studies in connection with possible amend- Limited Largely, to Hard- 
ment or modification of existing treaties e ° ~ “ae 
or the execution and ratification of ad- ware, Building Supplie Sy 
dition reaties. . Y 

siccalinta Electrical Goods and 


Chemicals, Says Dr. Klein 


Gold Basis Traced — 


In U nitec 1 States es conditions between Great 


itain and the United States in the Ar- 
gentine market show that the “trade war 
between the two countries has been limited 
largely to hardware, building supplies, elec- 
Nati aia trical goods and chemicals, which amount 
tem of Nation Outlined to between 10 and 15 per cent of the 
Although silver was used as the basis|4merican exports, according to an oral 
for the monetary system of the Uniteq|Statement by Dr. Julitis Klein, Assistant 
States in the early years of the country | Secretary of Commerce. ; 
and both gold and silver have been used| 42 analysis of the trade, Dr. Klein said, 
as systems in this country, changed from shows that this country has practically an 
time to time, gold has been the basis for | ¢Xclusive market in Argentina for automo- 
the United States system since its adoption | biles, motion pictures, office supplies and 
in 1900, according to information made | ther specialties which have considerable 
available from the files and records of the | Tade value. This virtual monopoly, he de- | 


a ey of Monetary Sys- 


Treasury Department Sept. 22 clared, applies almost equally to the ma- 
The following additional information | Jority of countries which buy American 
also was made available from those files: | Products. Farm implements also are for 


the most part American products. 
Although Great Britain is the largest 
exporter of textiles and the United States 
also has a considerable trade in this class 
of goods, there is little competition be- 
tween the two countries in this field. In 
Argentina, American textiles were con- 
fined largely to canvas, denim and other 
| industrially used materials, such as over- 


Meaning of Gold Basis 

The gold standard means that the Gov- 
ernment guarantees that goods, products | 
and services may be exchanged for gold or | 
gold equivalent. 

The unit of value of gold in this country 
is fixed at a gold dollar, which is defined 
by law as 25.8 grains of gold 0.900 fine, and 
equal to 23.2 grains of pure gold. For all | 








z alls. Great Britain specializes in the do- 
eee in circulation the Government ecbine tee used aot 
— for dollar in gold or eligible another product of the country which 


defies competition, Dr. Klein pointed out, 
is American hosiery. As a matter of fact, 
he said, English women are buying Amer- 
ican silk stockings in the center of the 
English textile industry 

The limited competition in Argentina is 
supplemented by Great Britain's domina- 
tion of the Latin country’s railroad, util- 
ities and other important consumers of 
manufactured -goods The supplies for 
these large industries are purchased where 
the financial control dictates, which nat- 
urally is England, he said. 

This element does not therefore apply 
fully to other important customers of the 
United States which may be in a position 
to buy 
competitive basis, 


In 1786 Congress adopted a silver stand- 
ard, defining the unit as a silver dollar 
of 375.64 grains of pure silver. In 1792 
two units were adopted, one of gold con- 
taining 24.75 grains of pure gold and a 
silver dollar containing 371.25 grains of 
pure silver. The ratio of gold to silver was 
1 to 15, and both were used as legal tender. 


Ratios Changed 

These ratios underwent numerous 
changes until the gold standard was 
abandoned during the Civil War. Then, 
in 1873, Congress adopted a gold standard 
making the gold dollar the unit of value 
with 25.8 grains of gold 0.900 fine. 

Silver dollars were made legal tender 
in 1878 by an act of Congress, and the 
Act of 1900 establishing the gold standard | sistant Secretary. 
also provided that nothing in the Act} A study of the 10 principal 
should affect the legal tender quality of ;for United States exports 
the silver dollar or other Federal money.| first six months of this year shows that 

Under the present law, it is guaranteed | only the last on the list, Argentina, pur- 
that all currency or checks issued by|chased more goods from Great Britain 
the Government or any bank will be paid|than from the United States. 
in gold upon demand of the person hold-|the principal purchaser 


according to the As- 


during the 


ing the currency or checks. Silver cer- | gcods, Canada, purchased $232,0Q0,000 from 
tificates are redeemable in silver, and|this country and only $55,000,000 from her | 
gold, because of its weight, is not much/| parent country. Germany bought more 
in demand in every-day business. than twice as much goods from the United 

Gold certificates issued by the Treasury States than from England. Soviet Russia 
are issued only for their equivalent in| purchased four times as much goods from 
gold, which means that when, for in-|the United States as from England. Japan 


purchased six times more in value of goods 
from this country than from England. 
France, China, and Belgium also bought 
considerabiy more from the United States 


stance, a $10 gold certificate is paid out 
by the Treasury, $10 in gold must be re- 
ceived for it, so that in back of the out- 
standing gold certificates amounting to 


$1,700,000.000, the Treasury holds gold|than from Great Britain, while Holland's 
dollar for dollar. ; purchases from the United States ex- 
National bank notes must be secured ceeded those from England by a slight 


by their equivalent in Government bonds , ™argin 


a with the Treasury. Back of the Se 
$698.505,000 in such currency the Govern- »S IG 
ment holds in its Treasury that amount P rocess to Reck: laim 


of its own bonds deposited by the banks 
“Greenbacks,” which are United States 
notes, are secured by gold dollar for dol- 
lar held by the Treasury. 
Federal Reserve Notes 
The most important currency, 
adoption of the Federal Reserve Act, is 
Federal Reserve notes. According to law 
it is required that when Federal reserve 
banks issue currency they must have a 
reserve of 40 per cent of the amount in 
gold and 60 per cent in eligible securities 
or gold, so that these notes are secured 
dollar for dollar before they reach the 
public. However, the Federal reserve banks 
have nearly twice as much gold deposited 
with the Treasury at present to grauantce 


Rubber Described 


Means ‘of Utilization of Waste 


since the Product Suggested 


A circular on reclaimed rubber has just 
been issued by the Bureau of Standards, 
and will be found of value to all those 
interested in the utilization of waste 
products 

While reclaimed rubber is not equal to 
new rubber in strength, stretch, and re- 
sistance to abrasion, it may be used suc- 
cessfully for many products in which soft- 
ness and flexibility are important. 


their currency as is required by law. For In manufacturing Operations reclaimed 
$2.400,000.000 in currency the Treasury | rubber can be processed more readily and 
holds $1,890,000,000 in gold for the Fed-/|at less cost than crude rubber, but pres- 


eral reserve banks. 
Under the present system, the Govern- 
ment now holds $3,797,000,000 in gold as 


ent 
adapted 


reclaiming processes are nov so well 
to small-scale opération as are 


a dollar for dollar guarantee for gold| ber products. As is to be expected, the 

certificates in circulation. It also has|consumption of reclaimed rubber fluctuates 

$54.003,000 in “free gold,” which is gold! with the price of crude rubber, being high 

in the general fund of the Treasury, which when the price is high and at a minimum 
could be spent if necessary. Another! when the price is low. 

$50,000,000 in gold, also is owned by the The two methods for reclaiming rubber, 

Government. the alkali process and the acid process are 

come described. The majority of the reclaim- 

a ing is done by the former process in which 

Separation of Poultry the ground scrap rubber is digested with 

Live poultry shipped to market bring sodium hydroxide solution and softeners 


better prices if ft is graded according to| under pressure to destroy the fabric, re- 
age, sex and size. It pays to ship the|move the free sulphur, and plasticize the 
(De- | rubber. 

The product is washed, dried, refined, 


different classes in separate coops. 
partment of Commerce.) 





; the 


railroad and other supplies on a} 


|000,000 each and be built 
markets | 


However, | 
of. American} 


direct means of utilizing discarded rub-| 





OHIO CAPITOL AND STATE JUDICIARY BUILDING 








| 


112th Photo Section, 37th Division Aviation, Ohio National Guard. 


sions, the original plans of the building 
were lost. It never has been completed 
according to the original intent. Par- 
ticularly incomplete is the dome, which 
originally was to have been surrounded 
with Corinthian columns. 


On the east side of the Capitol was 


constructed, in 1899, the judicial build- 
ing, sometimes called “the annex.” It 


urer of State, and the halls and offices 


‘Com pletion of United States. Atlas 
| Will Require Between 75 to 80 Years 
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Reduction Seen 


In Salaries of 


Federal Workers 


Representative Haugen and 
Senator Gore Say Action 


May Be Necessary to Meet 
Treasury Situation 


Representative 
Northwood, Iowa, Chairman of the House 
Committee on Agriculture, 
Gore (Dem.), 
}ments Sept. 22, 


| sommes 

“from the 
the President's saiary 
| Federal judges 
j}under the 
| could be 

/10 or 15 per cent with possible exemption 


Haugen 


of Oklahoma, 


salaries 
head down.” 


could not 
Constitution, bt 
and probably wil 


of the lowest salaries. 


Senator 


| situation and he 
}creased taxation in 
| avoided by this Congress. M 
|}that he doubted if 
|couid be as great as $2,000,000,000, 
|} been suggested. 


Senator 


Gore, however, si 


could not 
some 


the cut 


Beer Tax Predici 


Tydings (Dem.), 


(Rep.), of 


and. Senator 
in oral state- 
said they believed reduc- 
| tion of Federal Government salaries may W. 
| be resorted to in order to meet the Treas- 
hyd situation in this country. 


. Haugen said the reduction in Gov- 2 
should be 


applicable 
Senator Gore said 
and the salaries of 





rN 5: BK eae | 
| PRESIDENT’ S DAY} 
| At the Executive Offices | 

| 


1931 








Sept. 22, 


7 a.m. The President returned from 
Detroit, Mich., 
dress at the annual convention 
American Legion. 

10 a.m. Eugene Meyer, Governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board, called. Sub- 
ject of conference not announced. | 


10:30 a. m. to 12 noon. The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday and 
Friday of each week.) 

12:30 p. m. The Oil States Advisory 
Committee, headed by Thurman P. Hill, 
a member of the Kansas Public Service 
Commission, called to discuss the oil 
Situation. 

12:45 pm 
Turner, 
discuss eco 
Middle West 


where he made an ad- 
of the 


The Governor of Iowa, Dan 
called with a delegation to 
nomic conditions in the 


15 p.m. Robert P. Taft, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, called to pay his respects. 

2:30 p.m. Senator Hastings (Rep.), of 
Delaware, called to congratulate the 


be reduced,| President on his address Sept. 21 at the 

it all others) annual convention of the American 
1 be reduced Legion 

3 p.m. The Secretary of the Interior, 

Ray Lyman Wilbur, called to discuss 


aid that this 


| would not be sufficient to meet the present 


how in 
can b 


see 
form 


r. Gore added 
in expenses 
as has 


eda 


of Marylanc 


general problems of the Department of 
the Interior 

~ Rem: 
e| retarial é 
spondence 





r of Day: 
and in 


Engaged with sec- 
answering corre- 





lowa Governor Orders 
Militia to Farm Areas 


i Des MoIrnes, 


f tt bl i Iowa, Sept. 22. 
one of the congressional bloc opposed tO} pygor a proc ; ih 

; 1 nder a proclamatio ictate y Gov. 

the present prohibition law, in an oral) no, w iimeae’ fuk See ee 

~ : é irnet Y ashingto S- 

statement on Sept. 22, pointed to what cing from his office here today, martial 

|he said is a probability of Congress at the! jay has been declared in Cedar County 

r sess nsider y ar DOS- |. > epes a “ ; 

December session considering and | as a result of violence by farmers in re- 


houses the Supreme Court and Attor- | 
ney General's department. | 
A new $5,000,000 State Office Build- 
ing is being constructed one block west 
of the Capitol The Capitol proper 
houses the offices of the Governor, Sec- 
retary of State, Auditor of State, Treas- 


of the a 





Says Geological Survey 


In Argentina Told Less Than Ralf of Topography Is Finished in 50 Years, 





With less than half of the topographic | tifically 


inaccurate. Great progress in 


mapping of the United States complete|surveying and mapping has been made 


after 50 years of labor, 
great 
maps, 


and in spite of the | 
engineering demands for surface 
it will take 75 or 80 years to finish 
national atlas at the present slow 
rate of progress, J. G. Staack, Chief Top- 
osraphic Engineer, stated orally at the 
Geological Survey. 

Since the mapping is done in coopera- 
tion with States, the small appropriations 
which are matched by the Federal Gov- 
ernment prevent any great progress, he 
said. 

Mapping within the next few years will | 
be slowed down because of a falling off 
in revenues and appropriations in spite 
of the fact that the demands are increas- 
ing year after year, it was explained. The 
following additional information was fur- 
nished at the Survey: 

At present about 45 per cent of the 
country has been mapped. This repre- 
sents between 3,600 and 3,700 quadrangle 
maps. When the topographical map of the 
entire country is completed there will be 
about 7,500 such maps. 

It costs the Geological Survey between 
$5,000 and $12,000 for each quadrangle. 
The expression popularly means that area 
bounded by the parallels and the merid- 
ians. 

Eight-tenths of one per cent progress 
was made during the past year in the 
national atlas mapping. In some in- 
stances, however, many old areas for- 
merly mapped were obsolete and scien- 


Seatrain Line Asks 


Loan for New Ships 


Vessels Would Cost Two Mil- 
lions Apiece 


The advance of a loan for constructing 
two new vessels for operation between | 
New Orleans and Havana was sought by 
Seatrain Lines, Inc., at a hearing Sept. 
22 before the United States Shipping 
Board. The ships would cost about $2,- 
in American 
shipyards. 

Graham M. Brush, president of the cor- 
poration, made the request that the loan 
be supplied from the Board's construction 
loan fund. 
were made,. however, by other organiza- 
tions interested in the 
States shipping trade. The Board took 
no action. 

The protests held that the trade is over- 
tonnaged, that the Government, in grant- 
ing the loan would be stimulating ruinous 
competition among American lines, and 
thet the Board has investments in a 
number of ships running into Havana 


Protests against the advance | 


since 


many of the earlier surveys were 
made, and consequently some of the sur- 


veys are obsolete. 


ing year 
sons 
orders. 
engineering interests, 


maps which 
each. 


The demands for the maps are increas- 
after year. Already four per- 
engaged daily in mailing out 

Most of these orders come from 

Federal and State. 

The Survey has on hand about 7,000,000 

are for sale at 10 cents 

The maps are made in coopera- 


are 


tion with the States and the areas taken 


first 


are those of economic importance. 


Great demands for maps come from road 
construction. engineers, mining engineers, 
geodetic surveys, and various agencies in- 


terested in land developments and engi- | 


neering projects. 


Boy and Girl Scout organizations have 


found them very helpful while other rec- 
reational agencies also have drawn vyal- 


uable 
to add, 
this 


information from them. Needless 
the Army and Navy have found 


information basic in engineering 


projects. 


During the past year about $1,200,000 


was expended for topographic mapping, 
and within the next two years it is ex- 
pected to drop at least $300, 000. 





Bids Are Receiv ved 


Upward 


purchase of 
owned by the Shipping Board at Brook - | 
lawn, N. J., were received by the Merchant | 


On Brooklaw n Yard 


of 20 Firms Seek 
Shipping Board Property 


Upwards of 70 individual offers for the 
mortgages and properties 


Fleet Corporation today, Sept. 22. The| 


offers were in response to advertisements 


‘sum, 


and the loan would jeopardize its mort- | 


| gages. 

Mr. Brush, speaking of the opposition | 
of the United Fruit Co., the Munson Line, | 
the Florida East Coast Railway and the 
Ward Line, declared “the United States- 
Cuban trade in general and 
Orleans-Cuban trade in particular 
undertonnaged with American-built 
| American-flag vessels.” The protestants, 


are 


he charged, are trying to protect foreign- | 
and economical | 


flag ships against new 
ships built in this country. 

The Board signified its intention of al- 
lowing additional briefs to be filed before 
determining whether to grant the loan. 

“We are the only American shipping 
company, to our knowledge,” said Mr. 
Brush, “which has increased its earnings 
and its traffic in the present year over 
the two preceding years. Shall the most 
efficient vessels be excluded from the 
American 
be permitted the honor of building the 
first ocean-going freighters in America 
since 1921? 

“We ask your decision on the principles 
involved. We ask that you reject, unani- 
mously, the policies advocated by our 
competitors which would reverse the poli- 
cies of Congress, deprive the most efficient 
for the sake of aiding the less efficient, 
and which would seek to limit competition 
by refusing loans for the construction of 
vessels in America, closing the shipyards 


and forcing American companies to build | 


abroad.” 


strained, and sometimes compounded be- 
fore marketing. It contains most of the 
constituents of scrap rubber, and in addi- 


the New: 


and | 


Merchant Marine or shall we| 


for bids on 262 mortgages and 72 pieces 
of property. Generally speaking, the 
offers received were in amount approxi- 
mating one half of the face values of the 
several mortgages bid for. 

The bids will beanalyzed by the Fleet 
Corporation and a report made to the 
Shipping Board immediately. There were 
no bids for all the properties in a lump 
though previous offers of this kind 
had been made. 

Brooklawn is composed of houses and 
other buildings constructed during war 


| time for the accommodation of ship yard 
Cuban-United 


workers at Gloucester and Camden, N. J. 
The face values of the several mortgages 
held by the Board aggregate $685,819.— 
Issued by the Shipping Board. 








Is Your Name On The Equitable’s 


PLAYROLL*? 


Wouldn’t you like to know how simply and casily 
and economically you can make CERTAIN provision 


without any obligation to 





tion fillers and other substances which may | 


be added during reclaiming. 

Copies of this circular may be obtained | 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
|D. C., at 10 cents each.Jssued by the Bu- 
reau of Standards. 


send me explanatory booklet. 


Address ....---v-r---n-0- 





sibly enacting a beer tax in order to pro- 


duce $500,000,000 of Federal revenue. 


Senator 


{in discussing taxation, 
lagree with an expressed idea that by in- 
}creasing the rates in the higher 
tax brackets the workingmen and farmers 
jare going 

“We ha 


Wheeler (Dem.), 


said 


to pay for it. 
ve made the 


men having 


of Montané 


he does not 


income 


in- | 


sisting the bovine tuberculosis testing act. 

The proclamation declares that the situ- 
4,/ ation is beyond control of the local au- 
thorities and that State troops are re- 
quired to enforce law and order. In ac- 
cordance with the Governor's order, Adjt. 
Gen. W. H. Bailey called out 1,700 Na- 
| tional Guardsmen, who are assembling at 
Tipton. 


comes of $50,000 pay more than the ones}; a 


that pay $4,000,” 
}a-year m 
| $2,000-a-year man, 
| the $1,000,000 
more than the $100,000 a 


pay 
come. I 


with the idea that if you tax 


comes, it 


the poor people's pockets. 
that has brought about 
in America has been the greed and selfish- 
industrial leaders who have 
greater 
and communism 
will not 
of Lenin 

from 

who 


ness of 
sought 
be 


the 
have 


our 
to pile up 
If capital 
or something else replaces it, it 
because of 
and Marx but 
greed 
profited mosi,’ he 


he said. 
an has to pay m 
a year 


have never been 


is necessarily 
the 
the 
is destroyed 
the 


because of 


and selfishness 


income 


preachings 


ot those 
dec 


“If the $20,000- 
the 
there is no reason why 
should not | 
in- | 


ore than 


year 


The one thing | 


present cris 


tortune 


reaction 


lared. 


Expresses Confidence in Legion 


Senator 
with reference to the suggestion of further | 
payments, 


bonus 


that the 


Reed (Rep.), of 


said: “I 
patriotism of 


the 


Senator Brookhart (Rep.), 


incomes i 


charity and refusing to tax these big in- 
comes. These incomes are being drawn 
out from millions of people. The most un- 
patriotic stand any soldier could take 
would be against taxing these great I 
comes to meet the present emergency. 

There are 750,000 soldiers of the World | 
War unemployed. Now it is proposed to | 


send them out with their tincups begging | 
It Is a special outrage on | 


| 


| 


sion, 


nomic necessity 


in order to live. 
the World War 


Senator 
on the possibility of the congressional en- 
actment of beer legislation at the next ses- 
declared that 


n history, 


soldiers.” 


the 
show itself now as it did in 1917-18. 
men who fought for 
fare are not going to fight against it now.” 
of Iowa; said: 
“When a few men are getting the greatest 
it is a disgrace for any 
nation to turn its people out to begging 


Pennsylvani 


am 
Legion w 
Tt 


country’s wel- 


Beer Legislation Seen 


Tydings, in 


will force 


to a head. 


“There is a strong possibility 
cent beer with a tax of at least 
gallon will be discussed and 


Congress 
asserted. 


“In 


saloon. 


next Winter,” Se 


“If the consumption of beer 
equal to that of the last year in | 
the sale of beer was legal such a tax would | 
yield $500,000,000 
records show 
beer were consumed in 1919,” he 


addition, 
foodstuffs would be consumed annually in 
its manufacture. 
provided and additional freight provided 
for the r 

“This does not mean return of 
of a half dozen proposed 


annual 
that 


$3,000,000, 


ailroads.” 


Anyone 


remé 


he belie 


Employment 


arking 


ved that eco- 
the beer issue 
that 4 per 
25 cents a] 


nator 


revenue 
said 
000 worth 


would 


the 


confident 


further 


approved by 
Tyding 


should be 
whic 


The 
1,980.000.000 gallons of 


Californian Is Named 
To Industrial Commission 


SACRAMENTO, Ca tir., Sept. 22. 


in sympathy | : 
Seant in- | Meredith P. Snyder, four times mayor 
coming out of | °F Los Angeles, has been appointed as a 


memder of the State Industrial Accident 
8 | Commiss on to succeed F. W. Fellows, of 
Los Angeles, whose term has expired, ac- 
cording to announcement by Gov, James 
s, | Rolph Jr. 


| 


a, | 


ill 
1e 





h } 


of 


be 


old | 


agencies could be set up to dispense beer | 


if legalized. 


I suggest the 


beer through groceries or 


with a restriction that it shall not 


on the premises. 


It would 


It would decrease our 


“There are other benefits to be 
at graft and cc 
prison 


be a blow 


It would lessen the work of our courts.” 


you. 


Tuomas I. Parkinson, President, 393 7th Ave., New York City 
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name added to the Equitable’s Annuity PLAYROLL 
and receive an Equitable retirement check month 
after month as long as you live? Just return the 
coupon below and complete details will be sent, 
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Group Confers 


With President 
On Oil Situation 


Explains Efforts Made by 
Oklahoma, Texas and 
Kansas to Improve Condi- 
tions in Industry 





A delegation representing the Oil States 
Advisory Committee, headed by Thurman 
P. Hill, a member of the Kansas Public 
Service Commission, conferred with Presi- 
dent Hoover at the White House on Sept. 
22 regarding the oil situation. 

Afterwards, Mr. Hill stated orally that 
the delegation had explained to President 
Hoover the efforts of the States of Okla- 
homa, Texas and Kansas, to improve con- 
ditions in the oil industry. 


No Definite Proposals 


He said the delegation had no definite 
recommendations to make to the Presi- 
dent. He is awaiting, he said, the prepa- 
ration of statistics on oil imports by the 
Department of Commerce. He expects to 
receive these figures by Sept. 23, he said, 
and may make a definite recommendation 
then on curtailment of oil imports. 

Mr. Hill expressed the belief that the 
America.. Petroleum Institute would call 
an international conference for the pur- 
pose of prorating oil production. 

Dr. Wilbur's View 

The Secretary of the Interior, Ray. Ly- 
man Wilbur, in discussing the oil situ- 
ation at the White House after the cabi- 
net meeting, said he believed the tri-State 
agreement of Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas constituted a “very hopeful. sign.” 
It shows, he said, a desire of getting at 
the real problem of the oil industry. 

Regarding the proposed world proration 
plan, Secretary Wilbur stated that it would 
be far more helpful to tackle this prob- 
lem “after we get our own house in order.” 
With our present oil situation in the do- 
mestic industry, he explained, “we would 
not get very far in having foreign coun- 
| tries listening to our suggestions.” 


Two Steel Companies Cut 
Wages Effective Oct. 1 


a 
President Hoover, it 
at the White House Sept. 22, has been 
informed unofficially that the United 
States Steel Corporation and the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company had both ordered a 








was stated orally 


10 per cent reduction in wages effective 
Oct. 1. It was said, however, on behalf 
of the President that he had no com- 


ment to make on the subject. 


a 


ASK AN INCOMING 
VOYAGER ABOUT 


THE SKY-LINE 


sale of bottled 
similar, stores 
be drunk 
| uy IRST-TRIPPERS and long- 
ierived, | wee ee 
aoe | —- — experienced travelers alike 
population. | ion —a neve’ reaard E re Stat 
eve’ rega mpire State as an 
ms = ! 
= office bui'ding. where correspon- 
£ dence takes its daiiy course, and 
merchandise is bought or sold. 
To them, making port in New 





is ¢ 


York harbor. this towering giant 


he one land-mark ot Manhat- 


tan: a stupendous land-mark that 


gleams with a silver beauty all 


* its 


own 


Probably no commercial build- 


ing in history will ever boast so 
many admirers in all walks of 
life, as Empire: State. Certainly, 
the business house that lives here 
has a prestige the like of which 
cannot be evaiuated in terms of 
dollars.or good-will. 
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' Portugal Issues Mortality Rate 
2 Increases for Week 


~ Decree on Sale — vidi 


Greatest Number Shown in| 


: Of Mixed Bread Nashville, Tenn., Lowest 


In Albany 








s . ® ST cadiae Telegraphic returns from 81 cities with 
Regulations Will Govern a total population of 36,000,000 for the 


2 7 week ended Sept. 12, indicate a mortality 
Proportions of W heat, rate of 10.3 as against a rate of 9.7 for 
Rye and Corn Flour to the corresponding week of last year. The 


7 . highest rate (20.5) appears for Nashville, 
Be Used in Baking 


Tenn., and the lowest (5.6) for Yonkers, 
The Portuguese Government has issued 


N. Y. The highest infant mortality rate 
(168) appears for Dayton, Ohio, and the 
a decree governing the sale of bread made 
of mixed rye and wheat flour and said 


lowest for Albany, N. Y., Canton, Ohio, 
Kansas City, Kans., Long Beach, Calif., 
standardized| New Bedford, Mass., and Seattle, Wash., 

tas catemuard the public. The decree, | Which reported no infant mortality. 
as received by the Department of State} The annual rate for 81 cities is 12.2 for | 
follows in full text: the 37 weeks of 1931, as against a rate of | 
According to an article published in| 12.1 for the corresponding weeks of 1930.— | 


the “Diario de Noticias” of Aug. 23, 1931,| Issued by the Department of Commerce. 
the following regulation regarding the sale | $$$. 


of mixed bread has been drawn up and| i ° Lif 

Will be decreed as law: Restrictions itted. 
(Translation) : | 
Article 1. Mixed bread, which by article 


iould be beked ‘with | 80 a waite a pure| On Importation of 
Fruit.From Cuba: 








wheat flour, and 20 per cent of rye flour, | 
must now be baked with flour of the aa 
lowing type: Pure wheat flour, 88 per 
cent; rye flour, 6 per cent; corn flour, 6| 
per cent. 

Corn Imports Regulated 


| : | 
| Regulations Amended to Per- | 
Sole paragraph. The Government shall| a seal | 
regulate the importation of foreign corn| mit Entry of Citrus Prod- 
in such a manner that the public supply, | se e 
and the proper disposal of the national | ucts at Any Port in the 
corn may not be prejudiced. * Pa 
Article 2. The bakers are bound to sell | United States 
to the public, at the price of 2 escudos, | eee 
bread of a quality superior to that of the} Removal of restrictions against entry 
mixed type, when they have not on sale| of citrus fruits from Cuba and the Isle | 
bread of the latter type or when the same ; niet “heats th a | 
is not in good condition for consumption.|°f Pines through certain southern ports | 
Sole paragraph. The same obligation is} was announced Sept. 22 by the Depart- | 
imposed on the flour millers, as regards| ment of Agriculture. The action was | 
oe of flour for the baking of said) taken, it was explained, because of the 
Article 3. The bakers are obliged to| freedom for seven years of Cuban and | 
refuse the flour supplied by the millers|Isle of Pines citrus fruit from fruit fly, | 
which is not in accordance with the legal| and because of improvements in packing 
type, under penalty of being subject to| which have eliminated the probability of | 
the same sanctions as are applicable to| entry of the fty on leaves of the fruit 
the mills which supply flour unfit for con-| trees. The statement follows in full text: | 


sumption. Citrus fruit, from Cuba and Isle of | 


Sole paragraph. When any baker re-! pines, which heretofore has been allowed | 
ceives flour which is not in accordance 


with the legal type, he is obliged to advise | only, may now be e e nder i 
the mill supplying the flour of his rejec-| apnteed and ileaeee ta ‘= eae is 
tion, and, in case of divergency, the inter-| the United States where plant quarantine 
vention of the “Inspector General of Food-| inspectors are stationed so far as Federal 
stuffs” shall be requested. |plant quarantine regulations are con- | 
Provisions for Samples |cerned, according to a statement issued 
Article 4. The bakers are authorized to| today by Lee A. Strong, Chief. of the | 
request from the “military commissary,”| Plant Quarantine and Control Adminis- | 
upon payment for same, samples of one | tration. 
— of the aa types of flour, which) Jp 1993 provision was made-in the fruit | 
s eh cerarine Pe ee shall be fur- | 224. vegetable quarantine covering the | 


nished in three packages, two of which| °MtY of these products from foreign coun- | cent of the 


shall be sealed with sealing wax in the tries for the importation of Cuban citrus 


| 
laboratory of the “military commissary.” | fruit at New York or other northern) Table 1.—Population 21 years old and over, by sex, color and nativity: 1930 and 1920. | 


-————— Number, 1930 ——_———, 
Total Male Female 
72,943,624 37,056,757 35,886,867 


in the presence of an analis **_| ports in the permits. As a result of five 
tereated party, they being duly: initialed | SU"veys conducted by experienced ento-| 
and dated by both. , | mologists of the Department of Agricul- 

Paragraph 2. The unsealed sample re- | ‘Ure in Cuba and the Isle of Pines during 
mains in the possession of the baker for | the fruit seasons of 1923 and 1934, pro- 
purposes of comparing it with the flour | Vision was made Sept. 23, 1924, for the 
he may obtain, each of the other two be- entry under permit at Key West of citrus 
ing for the laboratory of the “military fruit from Cuba, including the Isle of| 
commissary” and for the “Inspection Gen- | P!7es, when shipped in sealed refrigerator 
eral of Foodstuffs,” in order that they | °®™S for immediate transportation, entry, | 
may be opened in the presence of the | 2nd inspection at St. Louis and Chicago. | 
three interested parties and compared | Subsequently provision was made for the 
with the flour existing in the bakeries ;entry of this fruit through New Orleans 
whenever the inspector deems it necessary_| UDder the same conditions as those gov- 


taining 80 per cent pure wheat flour and| In making provision for the entry of 


20 per cent rye, in accordance with leg-| Cuban and Isle of Pines citrus fruit at ee 


islation in force, will be permitted up to| all ports the Department was influenced 
Oct. 15, 1931. |by the fact that inspection of this fruit | 

at northern and interior ports over a pe- 
riod of seven years has failed to show | 


~ 

Branch Stores Sell that it is infested with fruit flies. More- | 
. lover, the fruit 1 shi 

Half of Tire Output United Ries ‘as aeadat non men 


as to practically preclude the possibility 








at great depths. 


to enter under permit at northern ports) _ 


COLOR AND NATIVITY 


Nativ e parentage te ee 
Foreign or mixed parentage 
Foreign born 


















Students undergoing instructions in deep sea diving at the Nav 
jected artificially in a diving tank to water 
To restore the condition o 
are liable, the students, after tank immersion, are put into decompressio 1 D € 
and gradually removed. The interior of the decompression tank at the Navy school is shown in the illustration. 
The diver is laid at the bottom of the tank, the inner do or closed, and, by means of valves, the air pressure is 
regulated. The interior is lighted by an incandescent el ectric light; glass-covered port holes permit a view of 


compression to accus 
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school at the Washington Navy Yard are sub- 
m them to conditions which divers encounter 
f the body to normal for avoidance of physical effects to which divers 
n tanks in which air pressure is applied 





Nearly 73 Million Persons of Votin 
In Country Shown in Census Statistics 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


Native whites formed 72.3 per|17.3 per cent, and Negroes, 9 per cent. | 
total, foreign-born whites,! These figures are summarized in table 1. 


the interior f rom without. 


g Age 





++ 65,400,034 33,216,074 32,183,960 
«++ 52,762,391 26,418,580 26,343,811 

. 38,116,766 19,257,937 18,858,829 
- 14,645,625 7,160,643 7,484,982 
- 12,637,643 6,797,494 5,840,149 
.531,939 3,235,441 3,296,498 
1,011,651 605,242 406,409 


-oa0 





+ - _ , — 
Of the foreign-born white population 21) and 3,342,837, or 26.5 per cent, were alien. 
years old and over in 1930, 7,627,436, or | 


.—Citizenship of foreign-born white population 21 years old and over, by sex: 1930 
920. 





Number, 193 
CITIZENSHIP Male Female 
wsedd bean hee éncdes + 12,637,643 6,797,494 5,840,149 
. 7,627,436 4,217,576 3,409,860 
1,218,416 926,454 291,962 
3,342,837 1,435,309 1,907,528 
448,954 218,155 230,799 


2eo 
Quan 
seoo 
Bonn 
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| 


of contamination with leaves or other 


Sales Channels of 91 Makers | Po'tions of the piant which might be the|old and over in the United States, 43,- | summarized in table 3. 


Shown in Census Data 


branches make up nearly one-half the 
sales by manufacturing plants engaged | 
primarily in making rubber tires and inner 
tubes. Data collected for the Census of 


by these plants in 1929, amounting to 
$770,177,000, 48.5 per cent, or $373,314,000, 
was sold in this way. 

The remaining sales were made as fol-| 
lows: To industrial consumers, such as| 
automobile manufacturers, operators of | 
truck fleets, buses, etc., 25.6 per cent, or 
$197,383,000; to retailers, 17 per cent, or 
$131,207,000; to wholesalers, 8.2 per cent, 
or $62,939,000; to manufacturers” own re- 
tail branches, 55 per cent, or $4,136,000; 
and direct to private owners, .2 per cent, 
or $1,198,000. 

Of the above sales to dealers and in- 


dustrial consumers $15,426,000 was made! and children's books are excluded. 


through manufacturers’ agents, selling 
agents, brokers, or commission houses.| 
Eleven manufacturing plants sold through | 
Such agents, five of them selling their 
entire output in this way. 

This report shows the sales channels 


which are engaged primarily in making 


means of introducing the citrus blackfly, 
18 condition which formerly did not pre- 


Sales to m s’ y oa 

anufacturers’ own wholesale The permanency of this provision is 
contingent upon continued freedom of the 
fruit concerned from fruit fijes, or the in- 
clusion of leafage which may be the 
Distribution show that of the total sales) ™€@MS of introducing the citrus blackfly. 







NEW BOOKS 


Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 


Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


Feilchenfeld, Ernst H. Public debts and state 
succession. 922 p. N. Y., Macmillan co., 
1931. 31-15921 

Flanagan, Mrs. Hallie (Ferguson). Can you 

used by the 91 manufacturing plants| hear their voices? Play of our time,’ by 


and Margaret E. Clifford 70 p. 


. | ban and rural. 
population, and 13,737,396 in the rural-| 


| 8,179,893 men to 7,129,621 women, and in| Foreign-born 
the rural-nonfarm population, 7,129,627-| white ......... 10,107,371 
|men to 6,607,269 women. Other races ..... 491,604 


Foreign-born whites comprised 23.0 per| per cENT DIS- 
cent of the urban population of voting| TRIBUTION 
}age, 6.8 per cent of the rural-farm, and| Total ......... 100.0 
10.8 per cent of the rural-nonfarm popu- | 


|lation of this age, while Negroes formed | Rat!vs, =. rn os 















n 

7.6 per cent of the urban, 13.5 per yond white ... on 23.0 
|of the rural-farm, and 8.2 per cent of the | Negro . ‘if 
_rural-nonfarm. ee —— veers ‘ 
| Of the foreign-born whites in the urban| white ......... 100.0 
| population, 59.3 per cent were naturalized; : —ee 
\in the rural-farm population, 70.2 per tele, + = 
|cent; and in the rural-nonfarm popula- eee 27.3 

—_ - ———# Unknown ..... 3.3 


The returns for the population 21 years 
old and over are presented by geographic 
divisions and States in table 4. (The fig- 





+ = 
Of the total number of persons 21 years) tion, 60.9 per cent. These figures are 


896,714 were living in urban (city) terri- Table 3.—Population 21 years old and over, | 
tory, 15,309,514 were in the rural-farm | by sex, color, nativity, and citizenship, ur- 


Urb 
Total ...cccees 43,896,714 15,309,514 13,737,396 


/nonfarm population. In the urban group | NUMBER an 

the women outnumbered the men, there | ————- 

| being 22,149,477 women and 21,747,237 men, | Male ........--. ee Sie Lee 
A Aen. | Female ...... +1. 22!149) 129) 

|In the rural-farm population there were/| Native white... 29,962,589 11,921,554 10,878,248 | 


NOBTO . ..cscsesees 3,335,060 2,074,111 1,122,768 | 
268,30. 2 


3 
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So 
Hroecolo Bem 


& 
wan 


the tabulations have been completed.) , 
Tuste 2.—FOREIGN WHITE STOCK BY COUNTRY OF ORIGIN, BY SEX, FOR THE UNITED STATES: 1930 | 





pneumatic tires and inner tubes for auto- af Geet an, ie” reearetel arenas 


mobiles, motorcycles, bicycles, etc.; and| Garibaldi, Giuseppe. Memoirs of Garibaldi. 
Solid and cushion rubber tires for trucks| ed. by Alexandre Dumas. Trans. by R. S. 
and other vehicles. The sale of other) “Garnett. 432 p. N. Y., D. Appleton & co., 


products made by these plants, amount- aah i 23-196 

, ue S; | Graves, Philip P. Question of tk 5 s. | 
ing to approximately $93,000,000, is also| 215 p Lone. E. Benn, 1931 ” 3.15607 
included in this report. Grosjean, Wilfred H. French idiom study. 


COUNTRY OF ORIGIN 





TOTAL FOREIGN WHITE STOCK 















FOREIGN-BORN WHITE 










































Statistics concerning the number and (Heath's modern language ser.) 199 


value of products, as well as other facts 
on the industry, may be found in the pre- 
liminary report issued by the Census of 


geddon; 2d provisional rept. (1927-29) on/| at 
Manufactures Oct. 24, 1930. A copy of, excavations at Megiddo in TB All countries...... 8, 727, 508 100.0 19, 708, 888 19, 023, 740 _108.6 18, 366, 407 100.0 |7, 153, 709 /6,212,¢608 | 115.1 25, 961, 186 100. 0 |12, $50, 144 /12, 811,042 | 98.0 
that report will be furnished free on re-| fit! ae communications, no. 9.) 68 p.,| England........--..---- 2,522, 261} 6.5 | 1,249,948 | 1,272,313] 98.2]) 808,672] 6.1 396,607 | 103.9 | 1,713,580] 6.8| 837,883 75,706 | 95.7 
quest to the Census Bureau.—Issued by 1931, cago. Ill., Univ. of Chicago press, | Scotland--- ----| 899,501] 23] 453,549] 446,042] 101.7 354,323 | 2.7 172,669 | 105.2] 545,268] 2.2] 271,895] 273,373] 99.5 
the Bureau of the Census Oe ec | MME | Sisieinciesans ----| 236,667] 0.6] 119,671 | 116,996 | 102.3 60,205 | 0.5 28,016 | 114.9] 176,462] 0.7 87, 482 88,980 | 98.3 
ve Ss. ey, Mary k ue Lady. 57 p Bos- | Northern Ireland........| 695,999] 1.8 327, 887 368, 112 89.1 178,832 | 1.3 , 744 83.0 517,167 | 2.0 246, 799 270, 368 91.3 
—$$ $$ ________ ton, Mass,, Meador pub. co., 1931. 31-15935| Irish Free State._- .| 3,086,522] 8.0 1,640,955} 88.1 744,810) 5.6 9,969 | 77.3 | 2,341,712] 9.2) 1,120,726 | 1,220,986) 91.8 
Tariff Commission Set maenes, Benjamin R. Secretarial problems, | 

4 Ss “ s work book on collegiate level 64 v. N.| Norway-. 1,100,098 | 2.8 574, 438 525, 660 ‘ 347,852 | 2.6 , 503 | 129.6 752,246 | 3.0 378, 089 374,157} 101.1 
r : Y.. Gregg pub. co., 1931 31-15920 | Sweden... 1, 562,703 | 4.0] 819,215] 743,488] 110.2]} 505,250] 4.5 ,627] 127.5] 967,453] 3.8] 485,502] 481,861} 100.8 
Hearings on Vegetables | Hillyer. William H. Box of daylight. 179 p., | Denmark 520,142 | 1.4] 285,181] 243,961] 116.0] 170,474] 1.3 9,499} 158.2] 349,668] 1.4] 175,206] 174,462] 100.4 
6 ‘ wee’: N.Y. A. A. Knopf, 1931, 31-15936 | Iceland... IB lscncs 3,777 3, 636 | 103.9 2, 764 |--...- 1,379 | 100.4 4, 649 |..-... 2, 392 2,257 | 106.0 

oe oa ie ‘ oskyns, Sir Edwyn. Riddle of New T - | ‘ 

Dates for nine hearings to be held be-| ment,’ by .. . and Noel Davey. jo. | Netherlands......-.---.- 413,966 | 1.1] 219/005] 194,961] 112.3) 133,133] 1.0 55,559] 130.6] 280,833] 1.1] 141,431] 139,402] 101.5 
fore the Tariff Commission were an-| Lond!. Faber & Faber, 193! 31-15736 | Belgium... .. see] 147,001 | 0.4 77, 119 69,972] 110.2 64,104 | 0.5 28,920] 121.9 82,807] 0.3 41, 854 41,043 | 102.0 
nounced by the Commission Sept. 18. The | Iternatl. bibliography of hist. sciences. Ed,| Luxemburg ----| 34,860] 0.1 18, 509 16,360} 113.1 9,048 | 0.1 3,592] 151.9 25,821} 0.1 13, 053 12,768 | 102.2 
subjects included ei ein by Internatl. committee of hist. sciences.| Switzerland 374,003 | 1.0) 194,112) 179,801 | 107.9 13,010 | 0.8 134.6 | 260,903] 1.0] 129,279] 131,714] 98.2 

clu eight fresh vegetables; 1° paris. 1930. * ciseag | wranee.---- 471,605 | 1.2] 227,634] 243,971 | 93.3 |] 135,382] 1.0 95.8 | 336,373 | 1.3]. 161,470] 174,903 | 92.3 

en pineapples. Jacobsen, Chas. W. Facts about oriental reee | “ermany--- 6,873, 103 | 17.7 | 3,421,211 | 3,451,802 | 99.1 |! 1,608,814 | 12.0 110.1 | 5, 264, 280 | 20.8 | 2,578,075 | 2,686,214] 96.0 
e full text of a sta iss »| 152 p., illus. ‘ y., Di 2. 

ene, oa innens issued by Te llus. Rochester, N. Y., Du aoe press, | Poland...-..--------+--| 3,342,198 | 86 | 1,724,465 | 1,617,733 | 10%6 || 1,268,583 | 9.5 116.1 | 2,073,615 | 8 2| 1,043,040 | 1,030, 575 ~ 2 

follows: @ to the hearings 31-15831 | Qzechoslovakia_.------. 1, 382,070 | 3.6 | "704,271 | "677,803 | 103.9 491,638 | 3.7 108.2 | 890,441] 3.5] |448.786] °441,655 | 101.6 

. -—— ————___—_—__— ee ee ee tk ae : 81, 753 8 .9 70, . 9. 583, 7: 28 5, 7.8 

The dates for nine hearings, in inves- GOVERNMENT BOOK al : 300, 768 tk $00, O07 $01 761 102 § Or 450 a1 108. 9: se a8 re 150. 179 ier 139 101.3 

tiwations instituted for the olen el u ss Yugoslavia.....-.- 469,395 | 1.2] 262669 | 206,726] 127.1 || 11416] 1.6 144.1] 257,979] 1.0] 131,318] 126,661 | 103.7 
Ses . F 

section 336 of the Tariff Act of 1930, were AND PUBLICATIONS 2,669,838 | 69] 1,375,574 | 1,204,284] 106.3 |] 1,153,624] 86 113.4] 1,514,214] 60] 762,612] 753,602} 101.2 

announced today by the Tariff Com- | Lateia 38,001 | 0.1 19, 877 18,214} 109.1 20,673 | “0.2 115.1 17,418} 0.1 8, 816 8,602 | 102.5 

mission. Documents described under this heading tres: Zant Psa sat tae 208 Tal a4 108 ons ts. rey our op rae 122, 468 123, to 8 

The subjects and dates of these new| fe obtainable at prices stated, exclusive | Finland...........----.. 320,536 | 0.8} 167,655] 152881| 100.7]) 142478] 1.1 117.8| 178058] 0.7] 90,506| 87,462] 103.6 
hearings are: Oct. 19, Fresh tomatoes: of postage, from the Inquiry Division of ‘ ~ 
Oct. 20, Green peppers, green peas; Oct. The United States Daily. The Library Rumania. ......------- 293, 453 | 0.8 152, 986 140, 467 108. 9 | 0146, 393 1.1 114, 2 147, 060 | 0.6 74, 301 72, 759 102. 1 
21. Sn ; , of Congress card b Bulgaria... ....----2---.- 16 SOR ccna 10, 370 4,559 | 227.5 9,390) 0.1 418.7 5, 530 |.-.-..' 2,7 2,747} 101.3 
Sy eigen, Cretan tae ma beans! 75 ordering, full fille Gnd not the cod) Gemmy ns Bwrore.....- 3.753 | 08 Sto | soasso | 178 | reson [ca 242 | 120,225 | "05 ont tae | 1047 

, okra; Oct. 22, Eggplant, cucum- | > e, and not the card | Greece...--...-- a 0.8] 195,194] 108,550] 179.8 |} 174,528] 1.3 284.2] 129,225] 0.5 66, 091 63,134 | 104.7 
bers; Oct. 23, Fresh siasheies numbers, should be given. ‘| Italy------ 11.7 | 2,430, 666 | 2,116,200] 114.9 |] 1,790,422 | 13.4 139. 4 | 2,756,453 | 10.9 | 1,388, 047 | 1,368,406 | 101.4 
The hearings will be held at the officés| Air eae i 0.3 68, 052 42, 555 159.9 88, 308 a4 257.1 52, 305 0.2 26, 076 26, 229 90.4 
BS 7 » / ommerce ull.—Vol. 3, No. 5, Se : 0.4 91, 096 76, 795 . , = 152, 7,917 . 791 49, 126 . 
of the Commission in Washington, D, C.| 1931. Aeronautics Branch, U. 8. pt | 0.2{ 38,065| 32,048] 118.8 25,065} 0.2 184. 1 45,048. 0.2] 21,824 23,224] 94.0 
opening at 10 o'clock : ‘ye. |. Commerce. Free ae F 
o'clo . mM. * . . 29- )| : 
s eS @. Mm. On the Te-| vans of U. & Governing of Army an 26634) | armenia 037 | 0.1 32, 319 25,718 | 1257) 32,166] 02 149. 6 25,871} 0.1 13, 038 12,833] 101.6 
spective date d Navy a 
ps ensions, Appendix to Je. 1, 19% . | Palestine and Syria-.-.-. 148, 4 79, 296 68, 725 5. 63, 363 . § 1 , . y LSS 41, 505 . 
T . Pi ; pp . 1931, Bur. of | Pal a S 022 0. 79, 299 AS, 723 115.4 |} _ 43, 362 0.5 32.8 84, 660 0.3 43, 155 505 104.0 
_The Commission also announces the| Pensions, U. S. Veterans’ Administration, | Turkey in Asia......... 77,283 | 0.2) 43,656 | 33,627 | 129.8 O51 | OS LT) Ge OL) NT I Ik 
Eeeetion of the investigation concerning Price, 30 cents 31-28066 | Other Asia.........0+es. 26,585 | 0.1 15, 539 11,046 | 140.7 15,401 | 0.1 178, 1 Tis BOO Inconce 6, 675 5,508 | 103.0 
ima beans, to include only lima beans,|"%ect of Heat Treatment upon Quality of | ; , 
e) ) ; es 3 Canada—French . ..| 1,106,150} 2.9] 553,345) 552,814] 100.1 |] 370,852; 28 102.3 | 735,307 365,822! 369,485 | 99.0 
green or unripe. ay nh, SEs One Condensed Skim Milk | Canada—Other.. “| 21231; 186 | 5.8} 1,074,535 | 1,156,651] 92.9 |] 907,569] 6.8 89.9 | 1,323, 617 644,968 | 678,649} 95.0 
ee sc 8 » No. 179, Aug., 1931, U.| Newfoundland. 45,733 | 0.1 22:412| | 23,321| 96.1 23,971 | 0.2 92.5] 21,762 10, 892 10,870 | 100.2 

: ; S . sehen ie eee: 5. ABT: 31-880 | Mexico......... 65,968 | 0.2] 33,786] 32,182] 105.0 23,743 | 0.2 115.7 42, 225 21,049] 21,176) 99 
Oil Conservation in Canada |‘ . ogram for Parent-Teacher | Cubs............-----+- 32,540 | 0.1 17, 628 14,912] 118.2 15.944 | 0.1 145.5 16, 596 8,179 8.417 | 97.2 
; 4 Assns. and Women’s Clubs—Health Educ.| Other West Indies. _... 31,108] 0.1 15, 336 77 2] 0.1 98.4 15, 626 7, 6 7,968] 96.1 

Definite steps to conserve oil and gas No. 5, Office of Educ., U. S. Dept. of Inte-| Cent. and So. America. 58,745] 0.2 32, 396 9 0.3 139.6 21, 236 10, 539 10, 697 98.5 
resources have been taken by the govern-| ye" Rae eran gonts E31-695 | 
ment of Al ‘ ;_ | U.S. Bd. of Tax Appeals Repts.—Vol. 20, May, | Australia......-...---.% 30,849] 0.1 15, 470 6 0.1 109.8] 18,120 8, 814 9.315| 94.6 

nt o berta, Canada. The approxi-| 30, 1930, to Oct. 10, 1930. Price, $2.50. Azores ts } oz] 02 46, 852 4 0.3 115.2 56, 287 27, 887 28,400} 98.2 
mately 300,000,000 cubic feet of yas, flow-| (26-26250) | Other Atiantic Islands.) 9, 711 |... 5, 185 aa 143. 1 5, 659 2, 800 2,859} 97.9 
ing heretofore, is to be decreased to a) calla Weltare in Selected Counties of Wash- | Atsea.........-.---.----| 10,270]... 5, 455 eh 1m? nie he aoe = 
maximum daily output of 100,000,000 cubic ngton—Bureau ublication No. 206, -Chil- | All other countries 25,288 | 0.1 13, 426 . 126. . ib, 5, . 

’ ’ dren's Bureau, Department of Labor. Price, 


feet. (Department of Commerce.) 


illus. Boston, D. C. Heath & co 1931” 


xe 31-16008 
Guy, Philip L. O. New light from Arma- | 


20 cents. (L31-92) 
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‘Crop Injury Traced 


| ea aeninsts 
Apples, Peaches and Plums 


Said to Have Suffered the 
Greatest Damage 


To Japanese Beetle 


Damage to orchard, garden and field 


1920 | crops resulting from the Japanese beetle 
in the areas generally infested was heavy | 
| this Summer, according to plant quaran- 


tine officials of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Sections of New Jer- 


sey near Riverton, where the pest was} 
4\ ‘rst discovered in the United States, suf- 


fered heavy infestation and crop destruc- 


Citizenship of the foreign-born whites | tion. 
60.4 per cent, were naturalized; 1,218,416,|of voting age is shown in table 2, with) Apples, peaches and plums are among 
Article 5. The sale of mixed bread con.|¢'™ing movement through Key West. | °% 9.6 per cent, had taken out first papers; oes figures for 1920. 


| the fruits most frequently attacked by the 


tions. Garden crops to which it is par- 
ticularly harmful include beans, beets and 


plants of asters, chrysanthemums, dahlias 
and gladioli also suffer materially. 

Plant pest-control officials from Geor- 
gia, Illinois, Louisiana, New Hampshire, 
New York, Ohio, South Carolina, and West 


infested area this Summer to observe the 
habits of the beetle, survey the crop 
losses, and study the control measures in 
use.—Issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 





Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 





NATIVE WHITE OF FOREIGN OR MIXED 
PARENTAGE 


Sex Per Sex 
ratio | Number | cent Male Female | ratio 


| 








Towa Governor 


| State Delegation Calls at White | 


| full text: 





{in session at Montreal. 


| = . 
Japanese beetle under New Jersey condi- | arsenate involves no danger from arsenic 


poison, according to the findings of the | WS not justified in requiring the Great 
| Bureau, which disclosed no arsenic in the 


100.0| rhubarb. Field and sweet corn both are | 


| damaged considerably. Cut flowers and|™&ny applications of spray to orange 


Virginia made inspection trips through the 





Club Held Entitled to Tax Deduction 
On Playing Life of Baseball Player telegraph 


Cost of Contracts Is Declared to Be Capital Expenditure 
Depreciating 10 Per Cent Each Year 





Where it is stipulated that the average 
playing life of a professional baseball) ital expenditures which, under the deci- 
|sion, depreciates at the rate of 10 per to 
|}cent per year. 


player is 10 years, the club owning such 
players is entitled to a tax deduction cal- 
culated upon that basis, the Board of Tax 
ures for all States except Texas have al-| Appeals has just held. The case is en- | 
ready been released, State by State, as| titled Houston Bageball Association vV.| season the year in which or for which it 


| was made, but was according to its terms 


{the succeeding year. By virtue of the 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY Are PRESENTED HertIN, BEING 
PusiisHeD WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNiTep States Daly 








Hae Fics Nabe Wind Pressure 
ves harm SS Tested on Model 
Of Skyscraper 


Heuse to Discuss Prob- 


lems 


The Governor of Iowa, Dan W. Turner, * *7 4° 7 
headed a delegation that called on Presi- | Empire State Building Is Du- 


dent Hoover at the White House Sept. 22) ® © ‘2.8 
“to discuss economic conditions in the} plicated in Miniature for 





| Middle West.” Later, Governor Turner | Experiments by the Bu- 


was a luncheon guest of President | 


| Hoover at the White House. | yeau of Standards 


Afterwards, Governor Turner stated | 


orally that he was in Washington in an} : 
effort to revive the purchasing power of The National Bureau of Standards has 


the farmer. Corn: is now selling at less|C°MPleted a model of the Empire State 
than one-half of the cost of production, | Building, New York's tallest skyscraper, 
he added. for the purpose of studying wind loads, 

Governer Turner said that he discussed | according to Director George K. Burgess. 


with the Federal Farm Board a plan} ‘ e : 
whereby corn would be held by the farmers The model is constructed on @ scale of 


umtil it had reached a price of 60 cents per |ON€ to 250 and is accordingly five feet 
bushel. \ |high. On this scale the average human 

He had also, Governor Turner said,| being would be a little over one-fourth of 
conferred with Eugene Meyer, Governor |an inch high. The model has been placed 
of the Federal Reserve Board, in an effort |in the 10-foot wind tunnel of the Bureau 
to secure adequate finances for farmers|and the pressures developed by winds up 
at a low rate of interest, |to 60 miles per hour are being measured. 
|The measurements will not be completed 


(. . . | for several months. 
ontent of Vitamin | Value of Observations 

| Such measurements have been under- 
In Oranges Declared taken because of unusual conditions this 


| building offers as an interesting opportun-? 

ity to advance our knowledge of wind 

Affected b S ra pressure, Mr. Burgess states. Through the 
sey y p y | cooperation of owners, architect, engineer, 

builder and the research committee of the 

ema taepenenetete | American Institute of Steel Construction, 


; . + |observations are in progress by the re- 
No Danger of Arsenic Poi-| search committee on the wind velocity at 


" * ‘ _ the top of the Empire State Building and 
soning, but Chemical |the wind pressures developed at the 36th, 


: ziti 2, C | 55th and 75th floor levels. These obser- 
Composition Is. Changed, vations in themselves will be of the great~ 
Federal Specialists Say _¢st_ value. 

x | The Bureau of Standards takes advan- 


‘ ee ee ; ___|tage gf this opportunity to demonstrate 
There is no danger of arsenic poisoning |the value of model testing in the deter- 


from oranges produced on trees sprayed; mination of wind pressure. The great 
with lead arsenate, but the chemical com- | Utility of model testing has been 


| position of such oranges is changed from | thoroughly demonstrated, especially in the 


normal and the amount of vitamin C is/| fields of aeronautics and hydraulics. Thus 
reduced, Dr. E. M. Nelson and H. H. Mot-| the design of the new airship “Akron” was 


| tern of the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, |8'eatly facilitated by extensive model 


Department of Agriculture, told a meet- | tests. Likewise, model tests have paid 
ing of the American Public Health Asso- | their cost many times in connection with 


lciation at Montreal, Canada, recently. | Water power developments. In the field 


as f wind pressure, the utility and validi 
The principal orange-producing States | of model teste have not a Guna 


have laws prohibiting such spraying, the | ‘ : 
conference was told. A statement by the} quately recognized, largely because of the 


~~ |absence of satisfactory compari - 
Department on the conference follows in | tween model and full ori aaa The 


- |Empire State Building offers such an op- 
Oranges produced by trees sprayed with | portunity and will thus serve to give in- 
lead arsenate not only differ in chemical|formation to enable the construction of 


|composition ,from normal oranges, but | other, still taller, structures with economy 


suffer a considerable loss of Vitamin Cjand safety, Bureau of Standards experts 


| content. which is regarded as such a highly | state—IJssued by the Department of Com- 
| desirable constituent of oranges, Dr. E. | merce. 


M. Nelson and H. H. Mottern of the Bu- | 


|real of Chemistry and Soils, Department 7 7 
‘of Agriculture today told members of Appeal Granted in Montana 


the American Public Health Association é 
In the Shelby Gase Case 


Dr. Nelson’s statement followed com- 


| pletion of a series of experiments in the ae, Monr., Sept. 22.—Judge Charles 
| Bureau of Chemistry and Soils which have |N. Pray, in the District Court for the 


‘ a aiaee ‘ District of Montana, has granted a o- 
demonstrated that besides causing a con- & m 
siderable loss of the valuable Vitamin C, tion by the Montana Public Utilities Com- 


spraying orange trees with lead arsenate | ™ssion for an appeal to the Supreme 


lreduces the acidity of the juice and de- |Court of the United States from the re- 


. - i t decision by a three-judge statutor 
creases the sucrose with a corresponding cen 3 ¥ 
increase in invert sugar. The principal |C°Urt in the Shelby gas case. 


|orange producing States have laws pro-| The decision by Judge George N. 
| hibiting the use of arsenical sprays on Bourquin, in which Judge Pray concurred 


this crop. }and Circuit Judge William N. Sawtelle, of 


. i {San Francisco, dissented (6 U. S. Daily, 
The spraying of oranges with lead 555.2) held that the State Commission 


Northern Utilities Company to establish 
minimum rates for natural gas service in 
Shelby equal to those charged by a com- 
peting plant in the same city. 


edible portion of the orange following | 


trees. 


Another interesting fact brought out by | ~~~ - — ————— 
the recent investigation of the Department | 
of Agriculture’s chemists which Dr. Nelson | 
announced is that the processing of or-| 
anges, by the heat method of the Depart- | 
ment’s Plant Quarantine and Control Ad- | 
ministration, to destroy larvae of the| 
Mediterranean fruit fly during the recent | 


eradication campaign against that pest} 
did not change the character of the| on 
sugars, citric acid, or Vitamin C content | 
direct 





service 


The cost of players’ contracts is a cap- 


“Each contract covered only the playing | 


DUTCH 


renewable by the club or its assignee for 


Per cent not shown where less | 





The foreign-born white are classified by country of birth; the native white of foreign or mixed parentage are classified according to country of birth of father, except where | risi he rights acquired un- 
t the father is native and the mother foreign born, and then according to country of birth of mother. Sex ratiommales per 100 females. renewal provisions, the righ a 


der each’ contract extended beyond the 
year wifen the contracts were acquired,” 
the opinion said. 

Since it was stipulated that the useful 


ments necessary to compute the deduction 


life of a player is 10 years, all the ele-| 


@ GUIANA 





are available, and it should be allowed, the | 
Board ruled. 


ia RCA 
The fact that the club had been allowed 


a deduction of the full cost of all players’ R.C.A. COMMUNICATIONS, 
contracts purchased in prior years, as cur- | INC. 
| rent business expenses was immaterial, the | 
|opinion declared. “The mere fact that 
an error was committed in prior years, 
which appears to have been in perfect 
good faith, does not justify the commis- 
sion of additional errors,” it said. 

The same rule woyld apply in comput- 
| ing the cost basis in case a player is sold, 
the Board held. 


A Radio Corporation 
of America Subsidiary 


1112 Connecticut Ave. 
Tel. DEcatur 2600 








BarGaINs: This is bargain 
time at our place. Every Hupmobile 
on our floor is the biggest value that 
we have ever offered. There’s a new 
reason. Come in and ask us about it. 


HUPMOBILE 


SIXES AND EIGHTS 


eR ee « WHELTAIMSG AT MO B22 a 2929 


Hupr Motor CAR CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





““We believe the Hupmobile to be the best car of its class in the world” 
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Norwegian Labor Interior Marble Ind ustry Adopts Canada Places 
And Employers Trade Practice Conference Rules 


Reach Agreement 


Wage Reductions Provided | 
In Settlement of Long 
Conflict, Says Depart- 
ment of Commerce 


Average wage reductions of between 5 
and 8 per cent, considerably smaller than 
originally requested by employers, have 
been effected in an agreement terminating 
a “prolonged and serious” labor conflict 
between Norwegian labor organizations 
and employers, according to advices made 
public Sept. 18 by the Department of 
Commerce. 

The Department’s statement, prepared 
by Commercial Attache Marquard H.| 
Lund at Oslo, follows in full text: 

Work Resumed 

The prolonged and serious labor conflict 
in Norway has finally been settled. On 
Sept. 7 the paper and _ pulp industry 
reached an agreement with its workers 
and production was resumed immediately. 
All other labor organizations, except 
‘masons, also reached agreements concern- 
ing resumption of work but the Employ- 
ers’ Association insisted that they would 
not call off the general lockout unless 
the masons accepted. The masons ap- 
parently gave in. 

Average reduction of wages are between 
5 and 8 per cent, which is considerably 
less than originally requested by the em- 
ployers. The struggle has lasted since late 
in March and caused serious losses in 
the industrial production of the country 
and has served to greatly reduce the pur- 
chasing power of the working population, 
Norwegian reports indicate. 

Industries Affected 

The workers totaling about 85,000 in 
number originally affected by lockouts 
were principally from the paper, iron min- 
ing, textile, clothing, printing, shoe, build- 
ing, sawmilling, and planing industries 


and some newspapers and chemical fac-| 


tories. Later, however, sympathy lock- 
outs were declared by the electro-chemical 
industry (Norsk Hydro» and several do- 
mestic industries. 
the transport workers announced their in- 
tention of declaring a strike in sympathy 
with the workers involved in the lockouts. 

The employers claimed that existing 
high wages kept the cost of production at 
a level where it was impossible for them 
to meet competition. The workers, how- 
ever, claimed that in view of the advan- 
tage accruing to the employers through 
the drop in the cost of raw materials, they 
were entitled to present wages inasmuch 
as the drop in the cost of living has been 


4 very slight. 


Views Conciliated 

The cut proposed by the employers was 
reported to be as large as 12 per cent in 
some cases. Apparently the opposing 
points of view have been conciliated so 
that che reductions will be considerably 
less than this amount. 

‘che settlement of the Swedish textile 
strike and the avoidance of the threat- 
ened lockout in Danish industriés is be- 
lieved to have had a beneficial effect upon 
the Norwegian labor conflict. 


Construction Favored 
For Ohio River Dam 


Estimated $6,000,000 Project 
Replaces Three Others 


The construction of a fixed dam at 
Montgomery Island in the Ohio River ap- 
proximately 31.5 miles below Pittsburgh, 
Pa., at an estimated cost of $6,000,000 to 
replace three other movable dams has 
been authorized, the Department of War 
announced on Sept. 22, as follows: 

The Acting Secretary of War, Frederick 
H. Payne, has authorized the construction 
of third fixed dam, Ohio River, Pittsburgh 
district. 

The project authorized by Congress for 
the improvement. of the Ohio River pro- 
vides for the construction of locks and 
dams to obtain a channel depth of nine 
feet. The River and Harbor Act of July 
18, 1918, authorized the Secretary of War 
to substitute fixed for movable dams 
whenever in his opinion they may be de- 
sirable. Under this provision of law two 
fixed dams have been authorized and 
constructed to replace the first three mov- 
able dams originally constructed helow 
Pittsburgh. 

The next three movable dams, No. 4 at 
Legionville, Pa.; No. 5 at Freedom, Pa.; 
and No. 6 at Beaver, Pa., were opened to 
navigation in 1908, 1907, and 1904, re- 
spectively. The present physical condi- 
tion of dams 4 and 5 is such that replace- 
ment is tmmediately necessary, and the 
replacement of Dam No. 6 is highly de- 
sirable. The pools of these dams are in 
the industrial region which borders the 
river below Pittsburgh, and long careful 
study has been given to a projeci for re- 
placement which will not interfere with 
the intensive use made of their present 
pools. 

The best solution, and one which is en- 
tirely satisfactory to the navigation in- 
terests and industries concerned, is to re- 
place these three dams with one fixed 
dam with roller gates and double lock 
chambers of Ohio standard dimensions, 
one 600x110 feet and the other 360x56 
feet, 10 be constructed at Montgomery 
Island, about 31.5 miles below Pitts- 
burgh at an estimated cost of $6,000,000. 
The program on which the present budget 
estimates are based includes funds for 
prosecuting construction on this dam dur- 
ing the next fiscal year, and funds are 
now available for initiating the work. 


* 





Pellagra Is Cause 


Of Fewer Deaths 


South Carolina Reports Sucess 
In Campaign on Disease 


Coiumera, S. C., Sept. 21. 

South Carolina’s campaign against pel- 
lagra has been successful in the last two 
years in spite of what is said to be the 
State’s most severe depression since the 
disease became prevalent in the State in 
1908, according to oral statement by the 
State Health Officer, Dr. James A. Hayne. 

Dr. Hayne announced figures for the 
first seven months of this year, showing 
that deaths from the disease had declined 
89 in comparison with the same period 
of 1930. The deaths are more numerous 
in the months from Spring through July, 
he said. 

Deaths this year from the disease from 
January through July numbered 387 
against 476 last year. Dr. Hayne said 
that 1n spite of the reduction, the num- 
ber of deaths probably means that 20,- 
000 cases remain. 








*' Inspecting Brazil’s Exports 


The Brazilian Department of Com- 
merce has been entrusted with the in- 


spection and standardization of all Bra-| 
The process is described | 


linian exports. 
as “fiscalizing” operations. 


(Department 
of Commerce.) 


As a counter move,, | 
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Federal Commission Announces Action on 
Revised Regulations 


| Imported Radios 


| 
| 





Nineteen resolutions dealing with vari- | 
ous trade or business practices have been 
adopted by firms composing 80 per cent 
of the producing capacity of the interior 
marble industry, as the result of a trade 
practice conference between the industry 
and the Federal Trade Commission, the 
Commission has just announced. 

The Commission’s statement ‘regarding 
its action follows in full text: 

The Federal Trade Commission an- 
nounces its action on rules of business 
practice adopted by the interior marble 
industry at a trade practice conference 
held June 18, 1930, in Chicago and at- 
tended by leaders of the industry repre- 
senting 70 per cent of the volume of busi- 
néss and of invested capital and 80 per 
cent of the producing capacity. 

This is the first announcement of the 
Commission’s action on these rules. Sev- 
eral changes were suggested by the Com- 


|mission and these have been received and 


adopted by the industry. 

Those rules approved by the Commis- 
sion are designated as Group I. They 
relate to such trade practices as inducing 
breach of contract; false advertisement of 
products; secret payment of rebates; price 
discrimination; selling of goods below cost; 
selling goods by false means or devices; 
and obtaining information from competi- 
tors by means of false representations. 

Other rules adopted by the industry and 
accepted by the Commission as expres- 
sions of the trade (Group II) apply to 
such subjects as proper cost determina- 
tion; standard form of contract; con- 
sumption reports on marble; credit in- 
formation distribution, and a committee 
on trade practices. 

Full text of the Commission’s statement 
to the interior marble producers is as 
follows: 

A trade practice conference for the in- 
terior marble industry was held at the! 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill., on June 18, 
1930, under the direction of Commissioner 
Edgar A. McCulloch, of the Federal Trade | 
Commission, assisted by M. Markham 
Flannery, Director of Trade Practice Con- 
ferences. 

Seventy (70 per cent) of the vol- 
ume and of invested capital and eighty 
(80 per cent) of the producing capac- 
ity of the industry was represented at the 
conference. 

After the objects, purposes and pro- 
cedure were explained, the Conference 
discussed and ada>pted 19 resolutions deal- 
ing with various trade or business prac- 
tices. The Commission, after considera- 
tion, has reworded some of these resolu- 
tions and has divided them into Group I 
and Group II. Those in Group I the 
Commission has approved and those in 
Group II the Commission has accepted as 
expressions of the trade. The Commis- 
sion declined to approve or accept Reso- 
lutions 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 and 18, as adopted 
by the industry. 

The Commission has directed that no- 
tice be given that in referring to or quot- 
ing trade practice conference rules, the 
form in which they appear in the Com- 
mission's Official Statement be followed 
with reference to wording, grouping, num- 
bering and lettering. 


Attempts to Induce 
Breach of Contract 


Group I.—Rules 1: The Commission sub- 
stituted and approved the following for 
Resolution 1 as adopted by the industry: 

Maliciously inducing or attempting to 
induce the breach of existing contracts 
between competitors and their customers 
by any false or deceptive means whatso- 
ever, or interfering with or obstructing the 


performance of any such contractual du- | 


ties or services by any such means, with 
the purpose and effect of unduly hamper- 
ing, injuring, or embarrassing competitors 
in their businesses, is an 
practice. 

Rule 2: The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Resolu- 
tion 2 as adopted by the industry: | 

The making or causing or permitting to 
be made or published any false, untrue, or 
deceptive statement by way of advertise- 
ment or otherwise concerning the grade, 
quality, quantity, substance, character. 
nature, origin, size, or preparation of any 
product of the industry having the tend- 
ency and capacity to mislead or deceive 


| purchasers or prospective purchasers, and 


the tendency to injuriously affect the bus- 
iness of competitors, is an unfair trade 
practice. 

Rule 3: The Commission substituted and 
approved the following for Resolution 3 
as adopted by the industry: 

The secret payment or allowance of re- 
bates, refunds, commissions, or unearned | 
discounts, whether in the form of money 
or otherwise, or secretly extending to cer- 
tain purchasers special services or priv- 
ileges, not extended to all purchasers un- 
der like terms and conditions, with the | 


intent and with the effect of injuring a! 


competitor and where the effect may be 
to substantially lessen competition or 
tend to create a monopoly or to unreason- 
ably restrain trade, is an unfair trade 
practice. 


Rule 4: The Commission substituted and | 


approved the following for Resolution 4 
as adopted by the industry: 


It is an unfair trade practice for any } 


person engaged 
in the course of 


in interstate commerce, 
such commerce, either 
directly or indirectly, to discriminate in 
price between different purchasers of 
commodities, where the effect of such dis- 


crimination may be to substantially lessen | 


competition to tend to create a monop- 
oly in any line of commerce: Provided 
that nothing herein contained shall pre- 
vent discrimination in price between pur- 
chasers of the same class on account of 
differences in the grade, quality or quan- 
tity of the commodity sold, or that makes 
only due allowance for differences in the 
cost of selling or transportation, or dis- 
crimination in price in the same or dif- 
ferent communities made in good faith to 
meet competition: and provided further, 
that nothing herein contained shall pre- 
vent persons engaged in selling the prod- 
ducts of this industry in commerce from 
selecting their own customers in bona 
fide transactions and not in restraint of 
trade 

Rule 5: The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Resolu- 
tion 5 as adopted by the industry: 

The selling of goods below cost with 
the intent and with the effect of injuring 


a@ competitor and where the effect may | 


be to substantially lessen competition or 
tend to create a monopoly or to unrea- 
sonably restrain trade, is an unfair trade 
practice. 

Rule 6: The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Resolu- 
tion 6 as adopted by the industry: 

The sale or offering for sale of any 
product of the industry by any false 
medns or device which has the tendency 
and capacity to mislead or deceive cus- 
tomers or prospective customers as to the 
quantity, quality, substance or size -of 
such product, and the tendency to in- 
juriously affect the business of competi- 
tors, is an unfar trade practice. 

Rule 7: The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Resolution 
7 as adopted by the industry: 

Securing information from competitors 
concerning their businesses by false or 
misleading statements or representations 
\or by false impersonations of one in au- 





SS ___ 


unfair trade | 





Valuation for Grapes at Pro- 
duction Point Also Estab- 
lished, Department of 
Commerce.is Advised 


thority and the wrongful use thereof to 
unduly hinder or stifle the competition of | 
a competitors is an unfair trade prac- 
ice. 

Group II—Rule A: The Commission 
substituted and accepted the following for 
Resolution 14 as adopted by the industry: | 


It is the judgment of the industry that| The Canadian Government has estab- 
each member should install a proper and |lished for import duty purposes a per- 
accurate method for determining his cost. | missible maximum discount of 30 per 

Rule B: The Commission substituted | cent from listed prices on- completed radio 
and accepted the following for Resolution | receiving sets when imported into Can- 
15 as adopted by the industry: jada, except by consumers, and has es- 

It is the judgment of this conference | tablished also vaiuations at production 
that the industry should adopt in coop- | points on grapes entering Canada, accord- 
eration with buyers a standard form of |ing to advices just made public by the 
contract which will thoroughly protect |Commerce Department. The Depart- 
the rights of both buyers and sellers. ment’s statements on radios and grapes, 

Rule C: The Commission accepted Reso- respectively, follow in full vems 
lution 16 as adopted by the industry, read-| A permissible maximum discount of 30 
ing: per cent from published or listed prices 

The industry approves a system of re- has been established for import duty 
ports from its members whereby, without 
revealing any of the details of the business | 
of individual members, there may be com- 
piled accurate statements of the amounts 
of marble actually used each year. 

Rule D: The Commission substituted 
and accepted the following for Resolu- 
tion 17 as adopted by the industry: 

Po industry records its approval of the 

istribution among members of the in- A ‘ i 
dustry of infortaation covering delinquent Gan 1; SROs SF pet cans oe = me = 
and slow credit accounts in so far as ig) ooeey in te home market ot Suess. Vaan 
may be lawfully done. | 30 per cent. Sets imported at discounts 

Rule E: The Commission substituted and | of ee than 30 per cent are subject to 
accepted the following for Resolution 19 dumping duty. 
as adopted by the industry: | The following valuations at point of 

A Committee on Trade Practices is| Production, effective Sept. 12, 1931, have 
hereby created to cooperate with the Fed-| been established on grapes entering Can- 


receiving sets, complete, when 


the Department of Commerce. 
Duty Purpose Discount 


lowed in the home market, and in no case 


eral Trade Commission and to perform | ada under the general and intermediate | 


such acts as may be proper to put these| tariffs, reports Commercial Attache Lynn 
rules into effect. |W. Meekins to the Department of Com- 
By direction of the Commission: Otis B.; Merce. 


Johnson, secretary. ' In cents per pound, including the 
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public at this time. 
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KEEPER OF RECORDS 
OF KENTUCKY 








purposes, effective Sept. 10, 1931, for radio | 
imported | 
into Canada, except by consumers, reports | 
Commercial Attache Lynn W. Meekins to | 


The discount for duty purposes on com- | 
plete sets cannot exceed the discount al- | 





ROBERT DIXON JR. 
JT, RANKFORT, Ky., Sept. 22.—The offi- 
cial executive records of the Governor 
of the Commonwealth of Kentucky will 
be in the custody of Col. Robert Dixon 
Jr., as Assistant Secretary of State. His 
appointment was recently announced. 





| weight of the package: Grapes, in bulk, 
|5; in baskets or other packages, 7. Dump- 
ing duty applies to shipments invoiced at 
lower values, whether sold or on consign- 
ment. 

Grapes are dutiable at 2 cents per 


| pound (including the weight of the pack- 


to imports from the United States. The 
j}above valuations have been fixed for 
dumping duty purposes. 





Genuine “tBULL” DURHAM Tobacco at 5¢ marked the entrance of my father, 
Percival S. Hill, into the Tobacco business. 
American Tobacco Company. The fine quality and popularity of ‘tBULL’” DURHAM 
were always subjects of great pride to him. Therefore, it is particularly gratifying to 
us to offer this important saving and service to the American 


age), under the general tariff applying | 


PRESIDENT, THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. 





Devices Invented 


By Women Said: 


To Be Increasing 


‘Inventions for Use in Social 
And Industrial Life Can 
Be Expected, Women’s 


} 
Bureau Asserts 


Important inventions touching on the 
whole social and industrial life of the 
Nation can be expected from the Ameri- 
can women in the future, Mary Ander- 
son, Director of the Women’s Bureau at 
the Department of Labor, stated orally 
Sept. 22. 

As the interests of women have ex- 
panded beyond more domestic work to 





a@ variety of occupations, there has been 
a Strong tendency for them to discover 
new methods and invent new devices, 
she said 

| No better time could exist than the 
present to encourage them to draw on 


their imaginations in the discovery of new 
things to fulfill social needs, and thereby 
their manufacture, sale, and distribution, 
Miss Anderson explained. Additional in- 
formation was supplied as follows: 


Increase in Applications 


A study of patent records over a period 
of years shows that although women still 
apply in a comparatively small number 
in contrast with men, nevertheless, there 
has been a remarkable increase in appli- 
cations since 1809 when the first patent 
was issued to a woman, 10 years after the 
|} patent law went into operation. During 
the next 25 years, less than a score were 
granted to women. 

But as women gradually assumed greater 
initiative both within and outside the 
home, more of them applied for patents 
from the United States Patent Office. 

Some years ago, when the Women’s 
|Bureau. made an intensive study of 
women's contributions to the field of in- 


|500 patents annually. Since then, in the 
\light of rapid increases from, the begins 
| ning, the number has steadily risen. Une 
fortunately since that study was cone 
ducted, no one has followed it and brought 
the figures down to date. 

Inventions of women have been con- 
| fined more to domestic devices than any 
| single group. Of their total patents, 27.6 
| per cent have been granted on household 
|appliances alone. Wearing apparel stood 
}next with 21.7 per cent patents issued. 
| Since the study was made, a greater num-, 
ber of women have entered industrial life, 
}and it can be assumed that a larger num- 
|ber of patents now cover things quite 
apart from housekeeping. Unfortunately, 

the Patent Office does not segregate the 
men and women inventors into separate 
groups. 

Aside from inventions touching on 
clothes and household equipment, women 
inventors have meade important contri- 
butions to agriculture, forestry and ani- 
mal husbandry, to mining, quarrying, and 
metal equipment, to manufacture, to 
transportation, and to trade, hotel and 
restaurant equipment, laundry work, 
dressmaker’s supplies, and office supplies 
and equipment. They have made scien- 
tific instruments, laboratory equipment, 
meters, scales, watches, and optical and 
photographic goods. They have invaded 
highly technical fields and have madé ma- 
terial contributions in facilitating the 
practice of medicine, surgery, and den- 
tistry. 

Facilities Increased 


Handicapped for generations because 
they lacked the facilities and the oppor- 
tunity for expression, the opening up of 
the university laboratories to them, the 
factories, and offices, have been followed 
by a steady increase in their attempts to 
patent their discoveries. The old notion 
that women lack inventive genius did not 
take into account their restricted oppor- 
tunities for scientific research and their 
inability to put their ideas into concrete 
form. Also they did not have facilities 
to market their inventions when patented. 

Their inventions, though slight in com- 
parison with those patented by men, show 
sufficient variety to illustrate a breadth 
in inventive genius. They run from dairy 
supplies, fence materials, insect extermi- 
nators, and garden tools on the farm to 
house cleaning materials, hangerg, 
| brackets, and household hardware with 


i vention, they were averaging more than the house. 
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Iowa Official Suggests Na- 
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All Death Taxes and Re- 
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LANSING, MICH. | 

ArtHuR E. Woop ET AL. 

Inheritance Taxation Divi- v. 

State of lowa STaTE ADMINISTRATIVE BOARD ET AL. 
Michigan Supremé Court. 
Questions certified by circuit court, Ing- 

ham County. 

Pau W. Voornies, Attorney General, for 
defendants; Epwarp B. Benscoe, Detroit, 
and C. F. Cummins, Lansing, for plain- | 
tiffs. 


By John V. Wicklund 
Chief Examiner, 
, sion, 
Without raising the issue as to the de- 
sirability of succession taxation, be it 
State or National, one cannot consider 
the present situation without noticing the 
trend of events leading to either its prac- 
tical emasculation or its total | 
observer. in watching the tribulations ; 
“4 this tax during the past 10 years, can} Opinion of the Court 
fail tqunderstand the consistent pressure| pray, J.—Plaintiffs filed bill to enjoin 
brought to bear upon it. Curiously, too,| the State officers from expending money 
those who favor this tax both in theory} under the general appropriation law of 
and practice, have lent aid and succor | 1931, House Enrolled Act No. 248, on the 
to the forces bent upon its destruction. | cjaim that it, or parts of it, had not been 
True, no such intention but | properly enacted. Deféndants, without an- 
such is the case. swering, moved to dismiss the bill and the 
Opposition to Tax court has certified six questions for deci- 
sition to the tax in its early | sion. ; 
er cetdned their movements to attacks The act contains a large number of spe- 
upon the constitutionality of the various | cific appropriations for the eget State 
statutes. These actions resulted so uni- | departments, officers, institut ons an proj- 
formly in failure that it became neces- | ects. After passage by both Houses of the 
sary that the field be abandoned and a Legislature, it was presented to the gov- 
new line of procedure adopted. This re- | ¢rnor on June 5. On June 17 the Gov- 
Sulted in pressure in Congress as to the | ernor transmitted to the House of Repre- 
Federal estate tax and in the various sentatives, which received S a 
Legislatures as to the correction of certain June 18, a message to a an : _" - 
abuses which existed in the State stat-| had qualifiedly approved the act but hac 
utes. Therefore, the attack was, carried | reduced many of the specific appropri- 
on from within and the structure of the | 4Uions in amount, without, however, dis- 
tax was weakened to the extent that only | "Te wil os lela tauren. bine 
tere. ee er not returned to the House with the mes- 
It may be well to enumerate the steps | 588¢ but > Pease ne ~— of the 
where the inroads, both political and ju- | Secretary —.. ; we et aan 
dicial, have been made that can so easily | passed by the Legislature. os te 3 gis x 
lead to the elimination of the tax. ture had adjourned on May 22 to June 18, 
1. The Federal credit allowance plan. | held sessions on June 18 and 19, and ad- 
2. The State reciprocal acts. journed without day on June 19. 


3. U. S. Supreme Court decisions: The Right of Plaintiffs 
s i i sota. ° ° ye 
Farmers Loan & Trust Co. v. Minnesota To Maintain Suit 


Baldwin v. ae a tlined The first two certified questions deal 
Attacks Outline with the right of plaintiffs to maintain 


The center of attack, after the attempt ae ! ; 
in the courts, became the Federal estate the suit and the sufficiency of the bill. 


; “pe ; avious | Questions of this kind are not of the sort | 
Tease as unten eel ane eae contemplated by the rule for certification 
; Seeition Saie donloulty areas erectains as they are not certainly eo . the| 
this form of taxation purely a State func- , ~~ popes” = — ak’ alenae | 
tion and demanded that the Federal Gov- . soma "aa néemuate opportunity for 
ernment retire from the field. To that | their review. We also suggest that the bet- | 
end, Congress was importuned by many jer practice would have been to require 
tee tox” a 2 answer of defendants before certification. 
. ay Sor pee | Questions should be certified only when 
ee nee ana ee inate ees the facts are all in and when the answers 
sed. a >" to the questions, whatever they may be, 
latures were asked to do the vey = will finally determine the suit. But, on| 
font roe eee, Re ene account of the public importance of the 
presented as a part of the Federal estate | Supsiantially, 1" Lot acuually, end the liti- 
ne cin aan aa, gation, we need pass upon the other ques- 
— 7 : ~*~ | tions presented. 

ing the abandonment of the tax by the east No. 3 is: 
National Government and those fearing | “Can the Governor reduce specific items | 
the actual effect of, such movement |in an appropriation bill? | 

: | ne answer is “No.” 
ment would grant a credit for all State 


P | Under both the Constitutions of 1850 
succession taxes up to 80 per cent of the|/anq 1908, the Governor was given gen- 


Federal tax. Here was a golden oppor- | eral power to veto bills. In the Consti- 
tunity for the States which they were not | tution of 1908, Article V, paragraph 37, 
slow to grasp. Many States passed addi-| the provision was added: | 

tional acts to take up the slack between| «he Governor shall have power to dis- 
the amounts assessed by their own State | anprove ‘4 . a : 
ects and the Federal credit of 80 per pprove of any item or items of any bill 


: , — : making appropriations of _ money em- 
cent. For instance: Jones’ estate is taxed| pracing distinct items: and the part or 


under the Federal Act, $1,000. The tax as- | Seen a oan lias . a 
sessed by his State, $500. The eventual re- ee ones ced ee vd 

~¥ - ater aa tier Sedwnl teve item or ilems disapproved shall be id, | 
a ae, — dh oie $500 Un. unless repassed according to the rule ‘and 
der Meca lt Ast. the Btates saw an ads | other bills og: pein Rhody dled, 

. * “ . a oO Z s yey ea a To i 2 ” 

ditional $300 which could be taken by the Neither hy te douukes cc tae teiiae | 
State without any additional burden to) (ional Convention iichates Vol. 1. 493 | 
the taxpayer and enacted acts levying an | 494) in tk ae » Pp > | 
additional tax to take up the $300, The . nor in the Address to the People | 


N ( > PS oy ras it s “ 
result is that the Government would re- | nce ag povier ‘given tie Governor by | 


= og eR galled a _ | section 37 includes authority to reduce an 


was theirs, 


stance | appropriation item. The debates centered | 
y > mo : upon extending -enere ‘ 
Factor in Compromise i ce vee See _ eo 

No one is injured except that the Fed- . s appropriation 


i eel : er ae ee s , | bills so the Governor could eliminate an 
eral Government eee less tax. Now the | unapproved item and escape the serious 
prime factor in this compromise seems to alternative of le: . ane ; : 
have been a desire that the Federal Gov- |” ana egally approving such item 
ernment stay in this field of taxation to * vetoing the whole bill. | 
act as a balance wheel for the States.|, So —— the general veto power 
To retire would mean open competition on she included and does not include 
between the States with some abandoning | ‘P& ®Ushority to modify a bill or disap- | 
their succession taxes to encourage the prove it in part. Had the Constitutional 
concentration of large estates within their Convention intended to enlarge such 
borders, resuliing in a chaotic condition |POWer #8 applied to-items in an appro- 
in the inheritance tax ficld. Then those priation bill, presumably it would have 
States retaining the tax would find their ~— apt language to do so. 
principal tax gained from tangible prop-| ;; ne velo power is a legislative func- | 
erty while the intangibles would be taxable | U0", although it is not affirmative and 
only at the State of domicile which would | T@@lve but is strictly negative and de- 
be a nontaxing State. In the present case, | Stfuctive. It can not be exercised by the 
Sheralis no great incentive to concen- executive except through constitutional | 
trate this wealth in nontaxing fields since |8®"t. By Constitution, Article IV, para- | 
the Federal tax would apply in any event. graph 1, in harmony with American po- | 
It will be noted that some nontaxing | litical theory, the State government is | 
States are now in the field again with|“ivided into the three historic depart- | 
statutes designed to take up the Federal | ents, the legislative, executive and ju- | 
credit. While in a sense the move by | “cial, and by section 2, it is declared | 
Congress to stay in the field is wise be- that: a . 
cause of the conditions above stated, it | "NO person belonging to one depart- | 
is not particularly good as far as the|™é€Mt shall exercise the powers properly | 
States are concerned. It has raised many | P&!onging to another, except in the cases 
questions, such as the allocating of the °*P¥essly provided in this Constitution.” 
credit where the property is located in This historical and constitutional di- | 
several States, which are difficult to han-| Vision of the powers of government for- | 
dle. The worst feature, however, is the bids the extension, otherwise than by 
manner in which State statutes have been explicit language or necessary implication, 
enacted, based on the Federal Credit Act. of the powers of one department to an- | 
Should the Federal Government repeal | ther. The language of section 37 must | 
the Credit Act, then the States will be left be read with all intendments against en- 


with meaningless acts on their statute |/@"sement beyond its plain words. And 
bobks. It would appear that the State if it were ambiguous, the doubt should 


acts should be so enacted that they would P& resolved in favor of the traditional 
not be dependent upon the acts of the separation of governmental powers and 
Federal Government. the restricted nature of the veto. 


State Succession Acts Action of Governor 


The next great attack made was upon! ,, . ° 
a feature of the State succession ote Called Complete Nullity 
which resulted in virtual double taxation But the language of the provision is 
although sanctioned by the courts. For, ot ambiguous. The power of the Gov- 
example, stock of a corporation might be | ermor under it, like the generfal veto 
taxed in the State of incorporation and | power, is to approve or disapprove. 
Neither the language of the section nor 


also at the decedent’s domicile which 
might wellsbe some other State. This, of | its purpose carries necessary implication 
of power to reduce an item in amount 


course, was regrettable and the States 
were desirous of eliminating this evil. nor, in the ordinary use of words, would 
Much attention was drawn to this fea-|such a construction be justified. 


ture by the opposition who drew many| This ruling is supported by the weight | 


horrible examples of theoretically con-| of authority. Stong v. People, 74 Colo. | 
fiscated estates. Theoretically possible, we | 283; Fairfield v. Foster, 25 Ariz. 146; 
know of no such practical effects. Re- 


Fergus v. Russel, 270 Ill. 304; Peebly v.| 
garless of this fact, however, it was an | Childers, 95 Okla. 40; Mills v. Potter, 69 | 
evil worthy of correction. Various rem-| Mont. 325; 35 A. L. R. 592. See also| 
edies were offered and finally the recipro- | Fulmore v. Lane, 104 Tex. 499. Standing | 
cal acts were introduced and are now in| alone to the contrary is Commonwealth | 
effect in most of the States. These acis|v. Barnett, 199 Pa. 161, which 
have result. New York | sufficiently crilicized by the other courts, 
agrees not to tax the intangible per-| sometimes under the guise of distineuish- 
sonality located in New York of a de-| ing it, to render unnecessary a statement 
cedent domiciled in Iowa if Iowa will|of further reasons for not accepting it. 

grant the sam® rights to a citizen of New Question No. 4: “If the court holds that 
York. This effectually cured this evil.| the Governor can not reduce items, then 
However, many States in their zeal as re- | the following questions are te be decided: 
formers forgot one fact, namely, that they | 


this practical 


(a) Is such attempted partial veto of 
granted this right to both taxing and|specific items a nullity, or (b) does it 
nontaxing States. This resulted, or could| veto those items, or ‘c) the tax clause 
have resulted, in a painful condition. If|not being correspondingly reduced, does 
the Federal estate tax had been elimi-|it invalidate the whole appropriation 
nated, the States would have found them- | pill?” 


selves granting total immunity from suc- Under the facts here, the action of the 
cession taxation to any person availing | Governor in reducing the items being 
himself of the opportunity to establish a] without warrant of constitutional power 
domicile in a nontaxing State. Thus the} was a complete nullity and did not af- 
States would have directly contributed to} : 

the destruction of their own succession tax 
laws. It so happened that certain de- 
cisions of the United States’ Supreme 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 6.) 


proval or disapproval of any such items. 





sel, supra; Mills v. Porter, supra; Lukens 
|: Nye, 156 Calif. 498; State v. Holder, 


| elected to that House, 


has beén¢ 


fect the bill in any way, either as an ap- | 


Peebly v. Childers, supra; Fergus vy. Rus- | 








State Constitution Held Not to Empower 
~ Governor to Cut Appropriation Items 


Authority Conferred Upon Michigan Chief Executive to 
‘Disapprove’ Item Did Not Warrant His Ordering Reduc- 


tion, According to Court’s Finding 








16 Miss. 158. But had the bill been re- 
turned to the originating house with | vents return of a bill to it, although Con- 
such reductions, it would have constituted 
a veto of the objected items. 

Question No. 5. 

“Did the appropriation bill as passed 
by the Legislature become a law on ac- 
count of the failure of the Governor to 
return the bill itself to the House of Rep- 
resentatives along with his veto message?” 

The decisive part of this question will 
be answered later. 

Question No. 6. 

“Does the fact that the Legislature ad- 
journed from May 22 to June 18 and 
thereby prevented the Governor from re- 
turning the said House Enrolled Act No. 
248 to the House in session until June 18, 
or 11 days after its presentation to him, 
constitute the prevention of return by | 
adjournment provided by section 36 of | 
Article 5 of the Constitution, and thereby | 
cause so much of said bill as was not 
properly signed by the Governor on June 


session. 

The court defined the determinative is- 
sue as “whether it (the adjournment) is 
one that ‘prevents’ the President from 
returning the bill to the House in which 
it originated within the time allowed.” 


(Gist of the Court’s 


‘Opinion Is Given 


The gist of the_opinion is: 
in our opinion, that under the constitu- 
tional mandate it is to be returned to the 


pacity for the transaction of business, and 
having authority 
enter the President's objections on 
journal, and proceed to reconsider 


its 
the 


collective body or its members are dis- 


‘ 7 persed.” 
17 to fail of enactment under said Con- ' Undoubtedly the reasoning of the court 
stitutional provision? supports plaintiffs’ contention that any 
The answer is “No.” 


adjournment of the originating House, 
overnight, week end, or otherwise, pre- 
vents return of a bill to it during such 
recess. The constitutional provisions are 


Constitution, Article V. 36, with the pro- 
vision indicated in the question indicated 
in the question in italics. reads in part: 

Sec. 36. Every bill passed by the Legislature 
shall be presented to the Governor before 
it becomes a law. If he approve, he shall 
sign it; if not. he shall return it with his, 
objections to the House in which it orig- 
inated, which shall enter the “objections at 
large upon its journal and reconsider it. On 
such reconsideration, if two-thirds of the 
members elected agree to pass the bill, it 
shall be sent with the objections to the other 
House, by which it shall be reconsidered. 
If approved by two-thirds of the members| 
it shall become law 
If any bill be not returned by the) 
Governor within 10 days. Sundays excepted. 
after it has been presented to him, it shall 
become a law in like manner as if he had 


ence in, facts, attempt to distinguish the 
Okanogan from the instant case would be 
fruitless. 

As the question is now in this State, we 


line of authority and reasoning which 
seems soundest. And we do not feel justi- 
fied in applying the doctrine of the Oka- 
nogan case to State legislation because 
it would introduce into what was designed 
as a simple, practical and definitely oper- 
ating provision for executive disapproval 
of bills, an element disturbing or destruc- 


a er 


signed it. unless the Legislature, by ad-| ). chat 
journment, prevents its return, in which! tive of such constitutional power. 
case it shall not become a law. The Constitution grants to the Governor 


The weight of State authority seems to, 
be that it is only the final adjournment 
of the Legislature whioh prevents return 
of a bill on veto and that a temporary ad- 


the power to veto any and every bill 
| passed by the Legislature, .except in the 
| single instance of where the Legislature, 
by adjournment, prevents an essential of 
jousnment does not. 64 A. L. R. 1446,| veto, return of the bill to the originating 
note. Plaintiffs, however, rest strongly| House. In the excepted instance, the 
on the recent case of Okanogan Indians! Governor has a right or option similar to 
v. United States, 279, U. S. 655, the! power of veto (which he may exercise by 
“Pocket Veto Case,” in which it was held, | inaction), because the bill fails of pas- 
both upon reasoning and long govern- | sage unless he approves and signs it. 

mental practice, that adjournment of the This right is commonly called a “pocket 


CURRENT LAW ~» 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


RAILROADS—Bonds—Mortgage—Coverage—Stock of power company owned by 
railroad company—Use of property for railroad purposes— 

Where the only connection between an electric railroad company and a power 
company, all of the stock of which was owned by the railroad company, was the 
purchase by the power company from the railroad company of electricity, at a profit 
to the railroad company, and the railroad company’s use of a part of its equipment, 
primarily employed for transmission of powcr to operate its railroad lines, for the 
purpose of delivering electricity from the plant of the generating company from 
which it purchased electricity to the lines of the power company, the stock of the 
power company, so held by the railroad company, was not covered by a mortgage of 
the railroad company on aj! of its property devoted to railroad purposes, so as to 
entitle the trustee, to whi such property, was conveyed by the mortgage for the 
protection of bondholders, to the stock on the railroad company's default in the 
payment of interest, since neither the power company’s stock or its tangible property 
was used by the railroad company in connection with the operation of the railroad. 

R. E. Duvall Co. v. Washington, Baltimore and Annapolis Electric Rd, Co.; D. C. 
Md., No. E-1826, July 21, 1931. 








« 








RAILROADS—Bonds—Mortgage—Coverage of property not devoted to railroad 
purposes—Stock of other corporations owned by railroad company— 

A railroad company’s mortgage which conveyed to a trustee for the protection of 
bondholders all its “right, title, interest and estate * * * in and to the entire rail- 
road” particularly described in a number of items, all except one of which covered 
property devoted to railroad purposes, did not, by reason of the other item which 
stated that it was the intention “to include herein all of the property of the railroad 
company, real, personal or mixed,” without limiting the property so described to that 
devoted to railroad purposes, cover shares of stock of other corporations, all of which 
was owned by the railroad company, where the property of such corporations was 
not used by the company in connection with the operation of the railroad, in view 
of recitals embodying the resolutions of the board of directors and of the stock- 
holders authorizing the execution of the mortgage on described railroad property 
which was being used for railroad purposes “and other property of this company 
used in connection with the operation of said terminals and lines of railroad.” 


R. E. Duvall Co. v. Washington, Baltimore and Annapolis Electric Rd. Co.; D. C. 
Md., No. E-1826, July 21, 1931. 





RAILROADS—Bonds—Mortgages—Coverage—Stock of real estate company owned 
by railroad company—Use of property for railroad purposes— 

Where a railroad company owned all the stock of a terminal real estate company 
and uséd the corporation for the purpose of acquiring tracts of land, some of which 
were used and others not used for railroad purposes, and for the purpose of ac- 
quiring a terminal which the real estate corporation constructed and sold to the 
railroad company, and where the assets of the real estate corporation consisted of 
the unpaid balance due on land which it had purchased for terminal purposes and 
sold on discovery that it was unsuited therefor, a tract of land not being used for 
railroad purposes, shares of stock in another real estate company owning land ad- 
joining a terminal but not indispensable thereto,, and a portion of a short line rail- 
way, six milés in length, which the railroad company used for the storage of cars 
and the interchange of freight traffic without the payment of rent to the real estate 
company, the tangible property of the real estate company was not subject to the 
lien of a mortgage of the railroad company on all of its property devoted to railroad 
purposes, except the portion of the short line used by the railroad company for 
the storage of cars and interchange of freight. 

R. E. Duvall Co.; D. C. Md., No. E-1826, July 21, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


COURTS—Certification of questions to Supreme Court—Filing of answer as con- 
dition precedent to certifying questions— 

A Michigan Circuit Court on the defendants’ motion, without agswering, to dis- 
miss the bill should not have certified questions to the Supreme Court without first 





requiring the defendants to file an answer, since questions should be certified only ” 


when the facts are all in and when the answers to the questions will finally deter- 
mine the suit.—Wood, et al. v. State Administrative Board et al. (Mich Sup. Ct.) 
—6 U. S. Daily, 1674, Sept. 23, 1931. 

STATUTES—Appropriation bills—Power of governor—Reduction of items—Effect of 
reduction without returning bill within time provided for veto— 

The Governor of Michigan, in the exercise of the power under the constitution 
“to disapprove of any items of any bill making appropriations of money embracing 
distinct items,” could not constitutionally reduce specific items in an appropriation 
bill, since the only power of the Governor under such provision of the constitution 
is to approve or disapprove an item; the action of the Governor in reducing items 
of such a bill, without returning the bill to the house in which it originated within 
the time required for the return of a vetoed bill, was a complete nullity and did not 
affect the bill or constitute either an approval or a disapproval of the reduced items, 
and the bill, as passed by the Legislature, became a law; however, if he had re- 
turned the bill with such reductions within the required time, the return of the 
bill would have constituted a veto of such items.—Wood et al. v. State Administrative 
Board et al. (Mich. Sup. Ct.)\—6 U. S. Daily, 1674, Sept. 23, 1931. 
STATUTES—Enactment—Veto—Pocket veto—Temporary adjournment as adjourn- 
ment of legislature preventing governor from returning bill— 

A temporary adjournment of the Michigan Legislature did not prevent the Govy- 
ernor from returning a bill within the meaning of a provision of the Michigan 
constitution, empowering the Governor to veto a bill except “where the Legislature, 
by adjournment, prevents its return,” and providing that in such case the bill shall 
not become a law, since the adjournment referred to by the constitution is the ad- 
journment without day, inasmuch as temporary adjournments do not disrupt 
or interrupt the Legislature as an organized house and the Governor may transmit 
the bill during such an adjournment through the officers of the house in which it 
originated.—_Wood, et al. v. State Administrative Board et al. (Mich. Sup. Ct.) 
| —6 U. S. Daily, 1674, Sept. 23, 1931. : 


Patents’ 
PATENTS—Patentability—Anticipation or identity— 
In absence of suggestion that simple screen could be employed for dual purpose 


it is not properly anticipated.—Heck, ex parte. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—6 U. S. Daily, 
1674, Sept. 23, 1931. 


PATENTS—Cinematograph screen claim allowed— 
Patent 1819776 to Heck for Cinematograph, claim 6 of application allowed.—Heck, 
ex parte. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.).—6 U. S. Daily, 1674, Sept. 23, 1931. 





| first regular session of a Congress pre-| 


gress continues in existence for another | 


“It follows, | 


‘House’ when sitting in an organized ca- | 


to receive the return, | 


bill; and that no return can be made to| 
the House when it is not in session as a | 


identical, and, while there is some differ- | 


are at liberty and under duty to adopt the | 
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Promulgated Sept. 22 
William S. Phillips. 
31769. 


Insurance premiums not deductible. 

Loss from employe’s misappropria- 
tion of funds determined. 

Commissioner did not err in includ- 
ing evidences of indebtedness at face 
value in computing gain from sales of 
real estate. 

Eliza J. Wray. Docket No. 25881. 

Petitioner held not to be liable as 
a transferee under section 280 of the 
Revenue Act of 1926. 

Nicholas & Cox Lumber 
Docket No. 23601. 

1. Where, as under the circumstances 
before us, a deficiency notice is di- 
rected to a taxpayer corporation which 
has been dissolved, and such notice is 
received by a successor corporation of 
the same name, organized in the same 
State, but of distinctly separate legal 
identity; and such successor corpora- 
tion files with this Board a petition 
for the redetermination of such defi- 
ciency, this Board is without juris- 
diction. “ 

|Mamie R. Oakman et al., Union Trust 
Company, Trustee. Docket No. 42917. 

Held that the trust involved meets 
the requirements of section 704 (b) of 
the Revenue Act of 1928 and that the 
income thereof, whether distributed or 
not, is taxable to the beneficiaries. 


Company. 





veto.” As a matter of fact, its effect to 
defeat a bill is greater than that of a 


Docket Nos. 24446, | 


| Chief. 


Rulings by Board CJaim Allowed 
Of Tax Appeals | 


In Film Sereen 
| Patent Decision 


| 
| 


|Board of Appeals Holds Ap- 
| plication for Rights to 
| Cinematograph Device 
| Was Not Anticipated 
Ex parte Jacos C. HEckK. 
| Patent, Office Board of Appeals. 
Appeal! No. 1574. ’ 
Patent No. 1819776 was issued Aug. 
1931, for cinematograph screens. 
application filed Nov. 5, 1928. Serial No. 
317210. Opinion dated July 7, 1931. 
Watrer M. Futier for applicant. 


Before Hopxins, Assistant Commissioner, 
and THURBER and Morcan, Examiners in 


18, 


Opinion of the Board 

Tuurser, Examiner in Chief—This is 
an appeal from the action of the primary 
examiner finally rejecting the following 
claim: 

“6. A moving-picture screen adapted for 
coordinated sound transmission, composed 
solely of a single-thickness finely-woven 


textile-fabric screen having a front light- | 


| reflecting surface to receive the projected 
picture and provided with perforations 
therethrough in number‘and size sufficient 


veto, because the Legislature may pass, to permit passage of sound-waves there- 


a bill and make it law in spite of a veto, 
while the “pocket veto” is final and the 
bill cannot be made law without being re- 
introduced, reenacted, and approved by 
the executive or passed over his veto, as 
an oviginal bill. For convenience, how- 
ever, we will refer ta both the veto and 
the “pocket veto” as powers of the Gov- 
ernor as they become operative through his 
action or inaction. . ‘ 

If, however, the section be construed, 
as it should be, as a practical, workable 
part of the enactment of the legislation, 
|}and in accordance with its evident pur- 


| pose, and to effectuate its obvious object, | 


}the right of the Legislature, as distin- 
| guished fren its component branches. to 
temporarily adjourn is unimportant. 
turn of a bill on veto is not mefely a 


matter of ceremonial between executive | 
and legislative branches of the govern-|! 


ment. It is an act of the executive, (a) to 
unequivocally evidence his disapproval of 
the bill, and thereby ‘b) to confer juris- 
diction on the Legislature to make the 
| bill a law in spite of his disapproval. 


It was carefully and skillfully designed | 


to obviate uncertainty as to such disap- 
proval and jurisdiction. The privision 
that a bill shall finally fail if the Legis- 
lature, by adjournment, prevents such re- 


Re- | 


turn is, in practical effect, a sort of penalty | 
imposed upon the Legislature for depriv- | 


ing the Governor of the power of active 
veto. Where the adjournment is one 


: : | 
which neither prevents the act of return 


nor requires the imposition of the penalty, 
the provision is not applicable. 

| The Legislature holds one regular ses- 
sion. Each House is organized for the ses- 
sion. Temporary adjournments do not 
disrupt or interrupt the Legislature or an 
a@ganized house. Each constitu#@s a con- 
stitutional entity throughout the session. 
So, the Governor may transmit the bill 
to the origintaing house through its offi- 
cers and thus unequivocally evidence his 
disapproval. As temporary adjournment 
provides for further session of the Legis- 
lature, its jurisdiction to pass the bill 
over his veto is retained. 

The purpose and object as well as 
the language of the Constitution justifies 
and, in our opinion, requires the con- 
| struction that it is only the adjournment 
| without day of the Legislature which pre- 
vents return of a bill to the originating 
house and calls into operation the pro- 
| vision for “pocket veto.” 


This construction presents no legislative | 


difficulties nor does it violate an estab- 
|lished practice, such as confronted the 
court in the Okanogan case. For 


| closed 
ployed for the dual purpose it is con-| 


many | 


| years it has been the custom of our Legis- | 
lature to enact a large number of laws! 


late in the session and to adjourn for a 
; time, from a few days to several weeks, 
to permit the bills to be printed and 


| Presented to the Governor, but with pro- | 
| vision for later convening, at which vetoes | 


; may be acted upon and bills passed over 
| them. We apprehend it would greatly sur- 
| prise both executive and legislative 
| branches if we were to hold that the Gov- 
;ernor could not veto a bill during tem- 


|porary adjournment covering the period | 


| allowed him to consider a bill and act upon 
it, and that, unless he signed it, it would 

| fail to become a law and could not b2 

| made a law by the Legislature except as 
a new bill again subjeci to veto. 


Measure as Passed 


Became Law : 

| Returning to question No. 5, and as 
| indicated by the foregoing discussion, the 
answer .o that part of it reading “Did the 
| appropriation bill as passed by the Legis- 
| lature become a law?” is “Yes.” The 
| disputed items noi having been approved 
| by the Governor, the entire bill became 
| law as passed by the Legislature because 
| the Governor did not return the bill to 
the originating house within the required 
| time and the Legislature did not. prevent 
}its return by adjournment. 

Justice McDonatp did not sit. 

(Signed) Louis H. Feap, Nr_son SHARPE, 
| Henry M. Burze.. Greorce M. Ciark, WIL- 
| LIAM W. Porter, WALTER H. Nortnu. 
| Wiest, J.—Concurring in result. 

I concur in the result. 

_ The Governor may not reduce specific 
items in an appropriation bill. He may 
“disapprove of any item or items of any 
bill making appropriations of money em- 
bracing distinct items.” The attempted 
reduction of specific items was a nullity, 
the bill stands unaffected thereby and 
jthe signature of the Governor consti- 
jvuted the whele bill law for he did not 
| disapprove any distinct item or items. 

It will ba conceded that the Constitu- 
| tion intends to preserve such powers of 

the Governor without possibility of 
abridgment by the Legislature; and, fur- 
ther, That it purports to declare the ef- 
| fect, in each instance and without ex- 
ception, of the failure of the Governor to 
exercise the power of active veto within 
| the stated time and of the action of the 
| Legislature in preventing an opportunity 
for active veto by adjournment. A con- 
| struction which permits the Legislature to 


| 
| 
| 


j}impair the executive power of veto, 
whether active or “pocket,” or which 
gives risc to a_ situation concerning a 


bill as to which the effect of either execu- 
| tive or legislative action or inaction is 
| not stated in the Constitution, manifestly 
is untenable, 

The doctrine of the Okanogan case 
clearly permits legislative impairment of 
}give rise to a situation outside the con- 
| templation of the Constitution. Suppose 
the originating House should adjourn and 
} remain adjourned during the whole period 


| for executive action upon a bill, but the 
other House remain in session; and the 
Governor desires to disapprove the bill. 
| What could ‘he do about it if the Oka- 
nogan doctrine governs? An_ essential 
element of a veto is that the Governor 
}“shall return it with his objections to 
the House in which it originated.” So, 
}he could not veto the bill, because he 


{could not return it, because the originat- 
jing House would not be in session. 

| On the other hand, the other House 
being Legislature would 


in session, the 


not have adjourned and the conditions | 


through of appropr’ste volume without 
blurr'ng, while at the same time preserv- 
ing the light-reflecting properties of such 
surface sufficiently to constitute an effi- 
cient screen for the presentation of the 


pictures, the walls of said perforations be- | 


ing °t substantially right-angles to the 
body of the screen.” 

The references relied on are: Amet, 
1308468, July’1, 1919; De Forest, 1710922, 
April 30, 1929. 


This application relates to a moving | 


picture screen provided with small per- 


forations so that the sound reproducing | 
be located behind the| 
screen and the sound pass through the) 


apparatus may 


perforations. 

It was old to perforate a screen as shown 
in De Forest but De Forest thought that 
it was necessary to place an additional 
screen in the rear of the picture screen in 
order to properly reflect the picture. Amet 
employed a single wire screen but he con- 
sidered that it was necessary to provide 
peculiarly cup-shaped reflectors provided 
| with holes in their bottoms. 

We have no cvidence, therefore, that any 
one prior to appellant realized that it 
would be practical to place small parallel 
sided holes in a single screen and by 
proper selection of the size and number 
ot the holes permit the sound to pass 
through without disturbance while at the 
same time permit the picture to be re- 
| flected properly. The examiner states that 
appellant has done nothing more than 
omit the secondary screen of De Forest 


but we find nothing to indicate that the}. 


| size and number of the openings in De 
Forest are “f such a nature that the front 
screen could be used without the rear one 
nor do we regard the omission of the rear 
screen as obvious. We also do not agree 
with the examiner in his statement that 
Amet anticipates the claim except for the 
material. The claim specifies perforations 
at right angles to ‘the bottom of the 
screen. Amet clearly specifies cup-shaped 
openings with holes at their bottoms. In 
the absence, therefore, of any suggestion 
that a simple screen of the nature dis- 
in this application could be em- 


sidered that the subject matter of the 
claim is not properly anticipated. 

The decision of the examiner is re- 
versed. 


State Tax on Truck Lines 


Clarified in California | 


SacRAMENTO, Ca .ir., Sept. 22. 

A private carrier not operating between 
fixed termini and all of whose work is 
done under a special contract with the 
shipper is not subject to the California 
gross receipts tax, the State Superior 
Court of the County of Los Angeles has 
held. The case is entitled State Board of 
Equilization v. Duntley. 

According to the Board, if the decision 
of the lower court is sustained, only those 
truck lines holding certificates of conven- 
ience and necessity from the Railroad 
Commission will be subject to the gross 
receipts tax. 


for a “pocket veto” would not be present. 


What becomes of the bill? To hold that 
it becomes a law would abridge the execu- 


tive power of veto. To find reason in the | 
Constitution for holding that the bill fails | 
its | 
language as to discover that the adjourn- | 


would require sufficient violence to 


on | 


— 


‘Chain Store Taxes 


_ Paid Under Protest 


_ Ratercn, N. C., Sept. 22. 
Chain store systems operating in North 
Carolina number 275, having a total of 
1,645 stores, 1,370 of which pay a special 
license tax of $50 per store, according to 
figures compiled by the office of the Com- 
missioner of Revenue, A. J. Maxwell. The 
tax is $50 for each store in excess of 
one. 
| Most payments have been made under 


protest, according to the Commissioner’s 
| office, and several of the larger companies 
are litigating the constitutionality of the 
law. The case is now before the Supreme 
| Court of the United States (Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co. v. Maxwell, No. 2). 

Under an opinion handed down last 
| year by the North Carolina Attorney Gen- 
eral, stores selling electric fixtures and 
operated by public utility companies are 
subject to the tax. One such company 
pays on 25 stores, another on 24 and a 
third on six. One of the larger mercan- 
tile companies has a total of 266 stores 
in the State and another has 162, the 
figures reveal. 





| 
| — 


BUT wetry not to show 
it... This time a husband 
said his wife was arriv- 
ing in 10 minutes, and 
could we help him ar- 





range a surprise dinner 
party for her? Here was 
a list of 12 guests... 
would we telephone 


| 


| them and “fix things 
up” while he dashed to 
| ‘meet his wife at the sta- 
tion? There were 14 at 
that dinner... and his 


ment of the Legislature, which prevents | 


return, means adjournment of the orig- | 


inating House. 

It is hardly conceivable that the framers 
of *the Constitution could have under- 
stood that return of a bill on veto must 
be to the originating House in session 
and, in the face of such understanding, 


have omitted provision declaring the ef- | 


fect on return of adjournment of such 
House. The omission becomes the more 


unexplainable when it is appreciated that | 


the Constitution recognizes and makes 


| provision for temporary adjournments of 


| the veto power or, in the alternative, may | recognizes no temporary adjournment of | 
the Legislature but provides only for its | 
adjournment without day on concurrent | 
language | 






the respective Houses. If they affect the 


return of bills, why was the effect not | 


declared? 

We must reject the Okanogan doctrine 
because we can not nold that the originat- 
ing House may destroy the executive 
power of veto by preventing return 
through its adjournment, or that adjourn- 
ment of such House is adjournment of 
the Legislature permitting “pocket veto.” 
The alternative is that return of a bill 
may be made to a House, although it is 
not in actual session. There is no diffi- 


wife was really sur- 


prised! 7 


It’s our belief that a 
hotel should do more 
than have large, airy 
rooms, comfortable 
beds, spacious closets. 
Beyond that, we daily 
try to meet the surpise 
situation (without sur- 


| 
| 
| 


prise), no matter what 


| the guest wants. 


wrwy 


culty about such procedure, because, un- | 


| der the Constitution, each House must 
organize with officers and return may be 


made to the proper officer as well when | 
is in | 


the House is at recess as when it 
actual session. And this construction is 
necessary to render the constitutional 
plan complete in operation and prevent 
uncertainty and confusion as to the im- 
portant question of when a bill becomes 
a law. 

Does temporary adjournment of both 
Houses prevent return on veto? If only 
the language of the Constitution be con- 
sulted, it will be found that while tem- 
porary adjournments of the respective 
Houses are recognized, from day to day 
by less than a quorum, three days or 
| less on action of a House, and more than 
three days with consent of the other 
House, Constitution, Article V, 14, 18, it 


resolution, Article V, 13. The 
would seem to support the view that the 


Legislature itself may adjourn only wéih- 


out day. 
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: Available 
: Highly. qualified 


PATENT ATTORNEY 


offers part time on reasonable basis to 
manufacturer where separate patent de- 
artment is not warranted. Location: 
ew York. Box 23, The United States § 
Daily, Washington, D. C. 
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Extra service at these 25 


UNITED 
HOTELS 


NEW YORK city’s on/y United. The Roosevele 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.... The Benjamin Franklin 
SEATTLE, WASH -+++++.The Olympic 
WORCESTER, MASS. .. The Bancroft 
NEWARK, N.J...-- ... The Robert Treat 
PATERSON, N.J.....The Alexander Hamilton 
TRENTON, N.J oa The Stacy-Trent 





HARRISBURG, PA. ..+++ The Pegh-Harris 
ALBANY, N. Y .. The Ten Eyck 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. ... The Onondaga 
ROCHESTER, N.Y... 02>. scccces The Seneca 


NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 
ERIE, PA 

AKRON, OHIO 
FLINT, MICH 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
TUCSON, ARIZ 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAI 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. . oe ° 
TORONTO, ONT -..-The King Edward 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT ; ....The Clifton 
WINDSOR, ONT The Prince Edward 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA, BWI. TheConstantSpring 


The Niagara 
js eniaede The Lawrence 
PPPOE, of: The Portage 
-...The Durante 
The President 
.» El Conquistador 

.. The St. Francis 

The Washington- Youree 
The Roosevelt 
The Bienville 


* 
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coe oe ‘South Carolina | ; : 5 
Claims Decrease Request Refused | Mr. Castle Views Economic Recession 
Gen. Hines Declines to Require 


In New York on— cies to Re As Furthering World Disarmament 


Industrial Deaths Written in State 
hess ante | Economic Situation May Help to Bring About Real Limita- 


via " oLumetA, S. C., Sept. 22,| : fi ° 
Total for August Is Nine . 7 tion or Reduction of Arms Among All Nations, Undersec- 
retary of State Declares 











Lloyd’s Casualty Compact to Limit 4 
| Has Policy Surplus Oil Ou tput Sig ned 
_ By Three States 








Examination by New York 
| Commissioner Reveals As- 


sets of $5,553,379 


New York, Sept. 22. | 
| An examination into the condition and | 
| affairs of the Lloyds Casualty Company, 
| of New York, as of March 31, 1931, shows | 
| the company to be in possession of total | 





Governors and Conservation 
Agencies of Texas, Okla- 
homa and Kansas Reach 


The Veterans’ Administration at Wash- | 
Below Five-year Average 


ington will not include in the specifica- | 
ee tions for the Government hospital at Co- | 
For Month, Commissioner 


lumbia that the contractor must have his | 
surety bond written by agents licensed in 











; dmitted assets of $5,533,379 and total lia- ‘ : 
i Ss uth Carolina through a company per- . aami . ; 
Announce oa Aecae 3: . Someer in the Seata’ on. | {Continued from Page 1.1 the world looks to us to take the first| ber that it is facts and facts only which ame ino a bes en of $3,327,224, a! Curtailment Agreement 
A - N.Y. Sept, 22, cording to advices received by the State ing place in the position of the United | great step in trade and general economic | justify any action of the Government seats “ 4 og led by the arg —_—_ 
, usany, N. ¥., Sept. 22. Theurance Commissioner, Sam B. King. | States in relation to the other nations of | revival—we are politicafty sound; no se-| just as only facts justify the operations | Beriniendedt of Insurance, George m. VAN | Austin, Tex., Sept. 22. 

The number of death claims resulting; pr. King recenfly visted Washington to| the world. rious people in the United States look | of the merchant or the farmer. Schaick. With capital of $2,000,000 and! The Governors of Texas, Oklahoma 
from industrial accidents -secreased by | interview the Administrator of Veterans’| When the war ins: die te Goce taine for salvation in an abandonment of the| What it would have been wrong to do| surplus over all liabilities of $206,154, the | and Kansas, acting through represen- 
nine in August of this year as compared affairs, Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, OF)! ssives a creditor ‘inetead of a debtor na- Republic in favor of any kind of dictator-| yesterday may be the only right thing | surplus to policyholders was brought to | tatives, and the oil and gas conserva- 


with the five-year Aug’:st average, ac- 


$2.206,154, the report showed. 
cording to a statement Jssued today by the 


the matter. The Commissioner now has Underwriting and 


ships, whether of the right or the left.| today and in this unprecedenied period 
announced the receipt of a letter from 


jtion agencies of the three States have 
We are loyal to the Constitution, to the| of world depression all governments may 


tion. We began lending money, of which }entered a compact to timit the States’ 


investment exhibit 
wé seemed to have an unlimited supply, 





State Inausvviai Commissioner, Frances! Gen, Hines stating that “the Veterans’ B traditions which have made us and will| be compelled to take unprecedented steps, | covering the year from March 31, 1930, to| oil output in conformity with a con- 

Perkins. The statement follows in full) agministration does not undertake to in- | = oes ae or a og we were! keep us a great and progressive democratic | just as we know that business must ad- | March 31, 1931, shows net loss from these | ference recently held in Oklahoma 

text: e terfere in any way with the selection.” aaneae Seah Sian ane San te a aoe Nation. just itself to new conditions. The pro- | Sources of $348,752. City. This fixes the Texas oil output at 
In the month of August 156 death) “I sicereley trust,” Gen. Hines wrote,| and that of those to whom we loaned “y Ameri . ‘ | posal of a year-of intergovernmental debt | = = = 802,000 barrels daily, Oklahoma at 546,- 

= ra i oe a Ocean ofthat agents of South Carolina are suc-| once heard a foreigner say that it was|- merica Is Said to Feel | postponement was such a step. It was! ment is trying to accomplish in the in- |000 and Kansas at 110,000, for the rest 
apor, state ndustria ommissioner | cessful in obtaining this business, and|<o easy to get American money that they Depression With World unusual, unexpected, but very wise be-| ternational sphere to restore world pros- | Of this year. 


Frances Perkins in her monthly report on 
industrial accidents. This total is nine 
less than the August average for the past 
five years. 

The number of deaths in industries re- 
porting fewer fatal accidents was 31 in 
manufacturing, in public utilities 9 and 
in public employment 7. Construction 
with 37, trade 23 and agriculture 3 had 

@he same losses as in the month of July, 
while transportation with 18 and the serv- 
ice group with 25 were a little higher. 

Motor Accidents Decline 

Although August is a midsummer month 
with highways congested by tourists travel) 
and road construction, there were only 26 
workers killed by motor vehicles in in- 
dustrial accidents as compared with 33 
in July. The descriptions of how these 
accidents happened seem to indicate that 
many of these accidents were the result 
of reckless driving. 

Other fatal vehicular accidents resulted 
in 13 deaths. Nine were killed by rail- 
roads, rather more than the usual number. 
Four operatives were caught between cars 
or other cbdjects as they were engaged in! 
their usual duties; three other workmen 
were struck by trains, and two men fell 
under cars and were run over. Two 
fatalities were caused by horse drawn ve- 
hicles, one other by a boat and another by 
a bicycle. 

The total of 24\fatal falls is encour- 
agingly low. This only two above the 
July figure. Since 1926 the August aver- 
age for fatal falls is 34. 

In August four workmen lost ticir bal- 
ance and fell from scaffolds. In three 
other accidents a ladder or scaffuld gave 
way. Another fatality was causea by a 
loose plank that tipped under the work- 
@men’s foot. Six workers met death in 
falls from other elevations. A _ laborer 
was chopping a limb from a iree that 
wad lodged in falling. The tre? rolled 
under him and he was thrown off strik- 
ing against a stump. Other falls were 
from such elevations as bulk hesc_ roof 
and stée] column. 

There were only 16 deaths attributed 
to handling objects as compared with 23 in 
July. Strain in handling heavy objects 
such as large cases, counters, ash cans and 
barrels proved fatal to eight men. A 
chauffeur died of a hemorrhage that was 
brought on by exertion in changing a tire. 
While at his customary work: a sweeper 
felt a sudden pain in the abdomen which 
proved to come from a ruptured duodenal 
ulcer. 

Fewer Electrocutions 

There was a substantial reduction from 
the July figure in the number of electro- 
cutions, but the total of 10 in August 
still is higher than common. Two line- 
men, an electrician’s helper and a laborer, 
all employed by public utilities, were killed 
by contact with power lines. A pipe fitter 
was working on a pump that became 
charged with electricity due to water in 
the shaft. A box man for an ice company 
hit against the extension light in a con- 
veyor; a laborer inadvertently picked up 
a live wire; a helper came in contact with 
a power line while working on a roof 
and an engineer, while testing for a 


g “short” in the electric line, made contact 


with a high tension switch and was 
severely burned. He died of nephritis. 

Explosions of gasoline, eompressed air 
and gas caused the deaths of a laborer, a 
farmer and a plumber. The helper at an 
incinerator was burned by a back draft 
and a molder died of gangrene following 
burns by molten metal. A laborer'’s cloth- 
ing caught fire from the flame of a torch. 

Stepping on or striking objects resulted 
in nine deaths, a number larger than the 
monthly average. Practically all of these 
fatalities originated in minor injuries. In 
six cases death followed within three weeks 
of the injury. In the other three cases 
death was preceded by a protracted dis- 
ability. Three men died in elevator mis- 
haps and three were kileld by hoists. Fall- 
ing objects, harmful substances, machin- 
ery, violence and animals were given as 
the causes of 11 fatalities. 

The 156 wage earners who were killed 
left 176 dependents. Only nine death 
claims were filed for workers who left no 
dependents. Dependency was claimed for 
10 widows, 84 children, 16 parents and six 
brothers and sisters. Among the 70 widows 
were 38 without dependent children. 


Joint Commission 
On Inspection Trip 





4 
Claims of Power and Recrea- 
tional Interests Involved 


The International Joint Commission, 
composed of John H. Bartlett, chairman, 
P. J. McCumber and A. O. Stanley, who 
left Washington Sept. 20 for St. Francis, 
Ontario, Canada, will begin an inspection 
of the sections in which conflicting claims 
are under consideration with reference to 
the use of rivers for irrigation, according 
to a stdtement by Mr. Bartlett prior to 
the departure of the Commission. 

St. Francis, it was stated by Mr. Bart- 
lett, is “the center of the Canadian- 
American question involving a conflict of 
policy between the ‘power interests’ and 


the ‘recreational interests’ in a_ vast 
wilderness area extending into both 
countries.” 

From St. Francis, he said, the Com- 


missioners will go to the Saint Mary and 
Milk rivers region in Montana and Al- 
berta. The third case to be viewed, he 
added, ig_in the territory involved in a 
proposal to raise the level of Kootenay 
Lake in British Columbia. 

These cases will be in order for hearing 
at Ottawa, Canada, on Oct. 6, when the 
regular semiannual session of the full 
Commission is held, according to Chair- 
man Bartlett. The Canadian Commis- 
sion is composed of Charles A .Magrath. 
chairman, Sir William H. Hearst and 
George W. Kyte. 


South Carolina Denies 
Rehearing in Power Case 


Cotumsia, S. C., Sept. 22 

The State Railroad Commission has de- 
nied a petition of the Broad River Power 
Co. for a rehearing upon the Commis- 
sion’s recent order reducing the electric 


@ fates for ice and refrigerating plants to 


75 cents demand charge and 1.1 cents per 
kilowatt hour consumption charge. 


after the bids for the construction work in | 
question have been opened, will be glad to 
furnish a list of the successful bidders to 
any of the insurance agents of South 
Carolina you may name.” 


forgot it must some time be repaid. Partly | 
with the money we loaned them foreign | 
nations bought our goods to replace their | 
own war losses and as the markets seemed | 
| secure for all time we built up to them. | 
There was also a reckless post-war psy- 
chology here as well as elsewhere. Thrift 
seemed just a bit ignoble ‘and spending 
was the fasion. In America, jat least, 
the national /ealth remained, but indi- 
viduals were running often on a fairly 
close margin. It never occurred ‘to any- 
one that his-income might stop or even 
ke seriously curtailed. 





Contracts Awarded 
On Building Profits 
Exceed 83 Millions 


pote es One-crop Countries Suffer 
Total Since Dec. 1 Is Nearly hen Crop Prices Go Down 
es aie oua6 But this is exactly what has happened 
Two and One half Billion, and the whole world suffers, a om 
According to President's 


country less than most because we have 
, i : larger resources, are more nearly nation- 
Relief Organization 


ally self-suporting. Also, I sincerely be- 
lieve, it is because the American people 
never give up. Far be it from me to de- 
fine the troubles of other countries, since 
to define seems to be to advise and our 
Government is not in the advising busi- 
ness. Some nations are one-crop coun- 
tries, and, when the price of the single 
exportable commodity goes down until it 
is perhaps actually below cost of pro- 
duction, the country inevitably 
This, of course, reacts on us as an ex- 
porting Nation because there is no money 





Total awards for public and semipub- 
lic construction contracts since Dec. 1, 
1930, now aggregate almost $2,500,000,000, 
including more than $83,000,000 contracted 
for last week, it was announced Sept. 21 
in a statement issued by the President’s 
Organization on Unemployment Relief. 
| A complete list of projects by States 
and localities was issued by the Presi- 
|dent’s Organization. Publication of the 
statement began in the issue of Sept. 22. 


~- 


suffers. | 


The fact nevertheless remains that, to- 


gether with the rest of the world, al- 
though to a smaller extent, this nation is 
suffering from the depression and you| 
have to right to ask what your Govern- 
ment is doing to help on the process of 
recuperation. Representing as I do that 
department of our Government which has 
to do with foreign relations you will ex- | 
pect me to speak rather of that phase of | 
the question and I shall, theretore, say | 
only a word of the domestic situation. | 
It is well always to remember one thing} 
because it is encouraging. In the busi-| 
ness depression of 1873—a result, of course, 
of the Civil War, as the present depres- 
sion is the result of the World War— 
the condition of the country was tragic. 

Almost every bank failed. There were 
strikes and riots of such intensity that 
not only the militia, but the national army 
had to be called out. The present de-| 
pression is probably more severe, but the 
bank failures have been comparatively | 
few; strikes have been almost nonexistent 
and troops have been called out by the 
States certainly no more often than in 
normal times. On top of the depression 
came the drought, that last year affected 
the South and parts of the West, this year 
;}the Northwest, making conditions 


the Seventeen Year locusts! Just as many 
people held the President responsible for 
the world depression and with equal in- 





| cause while it gave hope and courage, it | 


{or help 


even | battleship costs the Nation during 
graver and more tragic. Not to speak of | course of its life a 


in no way impaired the validity of inter- | 
rational obligations. 


Another of the avowed purposes of the | 
American Government is to bring about, | 
to bring about, real limitation | 
and reduction of armament. Possibly the | 
economic facts of the present day may 
help on this great cause. Competition in 
armament is one of the greatest of war | 
breeders and all wars leave an aftermath 
of depression which brings suffering into | 
every home. There is no longer any real | 
victor in a war because when the war is 
over victor and vanquished both suffer 
the consequences of the slaughter and the | 
waste. The world has known this for 
a long time and has done little or nothing | 
about it, but now theré is added the grim | 
fact that the nations can no longer af- 
ford the luxury of excessive armament. | 
Have you ever thought of the cost, for 
example, of a battleship? There is the 
initial cost of some $40,000,000. 

There is the cost of some $2,000,000 an- 
nually to keep the ship in commission. | 
Enormous sums are spent in overhauling | 
and in modernizing parts. At the end of 
|25 years the ship is scrapped. If you add 
all these sums, with compound interest 
at 5 per cent, it will be found that every 
the | 
minimum of $250,- 
It would be foolish to say that 
}such a sum is dead loss. In_ building, 
| the ship afforded work for hundreds of 


perity. But in endless other ways we | The Texas Railroad Commission issued 
work quietly, day by. day, to keep open an order cutting the East Texas field back 
the tiny channels through which nor- | fom 225 to 185 barrels daily, and limit- 
mal and health-giving life blood may cir- |!"S to 500 cubic feet the gas to be used 
culate. We stand back of honest advertis- |" Producing each barrel of oil, This will 
ing because this encourages trade and! hold the fleld below 400,000 barrels daily, 
trade is good for buyer as well as seller, ‘¢ was stated. The order is effective from 
We protect the American merchant from|7 8. m. Sept. 21, and follows one a week 
discrimination in the foreign  field.| 20 to reduce new drilling in the field. 
Through the Department of Commerce Agreement Commended 
our consuls pass on thousands of trade Governor Ross S. Sterling issaed a 
opportunities annually. Our agents in| statement commending the oil compact 
the field report construction projects on!) as having been “a good day's work for 
which Americans may bid. the oil industry.” He declared the East 
They study and report on financial con-'| Texas field, scene of a martial law shut- 
ditions in order that the United States gown and gradual reopening, is the key 
may assist where assistance will be really | to the national oil production situation. 
useful and draw back where further we reaffirmed that he will use all the 
credit would only lead to further extrav- | powers of his office to “safeguard the nat- 
agance and a more disastrous fall. The wral resources of Texas.” 
Secretary of ,State this Summer, in his, Gullen F. Thomas. of Dallas. served as 
talks with various ministers in Europe, Governor Sterling's representative in the 
brought about better understanding and tri-state compact. Thurman Hill repre- 
that friendly atmosphere in which recov-| sented the Governor of Kansas, and 
ery can begin. The Department of State | Cicero I. Murray represented the Gov- 
tries to be the eyes of the country abroad |ernor of Oklahoma. Paul A. Walker, 
in order that, understanding clearly, We chairman, signed for the Corporation 
may act wisely and constructively. Commission of Oklahomec; Thurman Hill 
| for the Public Service Commission of Kan- 
sas, and Chairman C. V. Terrell for the 
Thinks First of Self Texas Railroad Commission. All three 
members of the Texas Railroad Commis- 
The individual in society thinks first | sion signed the order reducing the East 
of himself, seeks his own happiness. Per- | Texas allowable production. 
haps this is not the way the preachers —— 


Individual in Society 


put the matter, but it is true neverthe- 


It proceeds as follows: | with oe to purchase our exports. accuracy for the drought, I have no doubt; men. It supported a large crew during less. Some men seek their own glory and | 
Miestesinni : This is true, for example, of the East|they say that he unleashed the hordes | the years of its life. But on the other| we call them selfishly ambitious. They | 
NLISSISSIP} ndies because in these days it simply] of locusts hand, think what benefit that money|are more interested in the fact that they | 

Bay St. Louis, opening Third Street, $5.000;, does not pay to raise rubber. We get : would have given had it been used con-|did something worth while themselves | 


opening DeMontluzin Street, $1,200 construct- 
ing water reservoir, $8.000; constructing cul- 


vert, $1,293: paving street, $29,362; Granada, image : 
paving work, $22,000 turers find it difficult to make both ends 
. 7 meet and the troubles we all have to face 
Missouri make us less interested in automobiles’ 
Cameron, constructing sewer, $2.886; street and their accessories. Germany has had 


widening. $994; street graveling. $720; Fergu- 


to struggle under a tremendous ioad of 


cheaper automobile tires in consequqgence 's f ; 
tires s : Says Governme 
but at the same time the tire manufac- J ‘ ument Has Led 


In Order and Sanity 


It may, therefore, be wise for any of 
you who are planning a little later to run 
for the Presidency, to remember that the 


son, building concrete road, $96,000; construct- | )enarg oa : ; : locusts, will be with us again in 1948. 
ing sidewalks, $1,000; Lebanon, constructing | i ce — the psychological effect That year will be a bad time to be in 
curbs and gutters, $6,106; extending water us has been to make the people—or|the White House. The truth is that 
mains, $3,000; installing water pApes, $2,500; Some of them—feel that the struggle was : 4 ; : 4 ; 

constructing city hall, $9,000; installing fire not worth while. Great Britain amon through all this depression and these suc- 
pumps and plugs, $1,500; various State high- &\cessive disasters, the National Govern- 


other troubles is bowed under the load of 


structively—for schools and colleges, for 
| factories and farms, for the development 
|of waterways, for reforestation, for scien- 
tific research. 


‘Luxury of Battleships’ 
Is Given Discussion 


Perhaps this Nation of ours can afford 
{the luxury of battleships. Indeed they 
are not a luxury while others have them 
and while there is still any danger of war | 





enemy might do to our unprotected coast | 
|far outweighs the cost of a battle fleet. | 


way construction awarded in August, $2,159,- : . ment has led the cohorts of order and 
036. the dole, which was, of course, the direct sanity. It has brought labor and capital/in the world. The destruction which an} 
Montana tel of oa ace after the UN-| together and has persuaded them to pull 
of er: ‘ y post-war boom. | together instead of in opposite directions. 
Laurel, paving alley, $3,700; Plentywood In addition to this direct evil inherit- 


erecting addition to high school, $43,335; Pop- 
lar, erecting high school, $50,000. 


Nebraska 
North Platte, paving, grading and curbing 
work, $57,500; various, State highway con- 
struction awarded in August, $486,000. 


Nevada 
Various State highway 
awarded in August, $29,623 
New Hampshire 
Laconia, constfuction gas transmission line 


$146,000: various, State highway construction 
awarded in August, $298,360 


ance from the war there is everywhere, 
except in our own country, great political 
unrest, primarily the result of the eco- 
nomic depression, but to some extent the 
consequence of strange economic theories 
working on war exhausted minds. These 
theories, resulting in intense nationalism 
or in a sentimental internationalism have 
further disrupted the economic machine. 
To us, for example, the Russian experi- 
ment looks very strange, and yet, as we 
think back through history, we find in it 
nothing new. It is rather the renuncia- 


construction 








It has held fast to sound economic prin- 
ciples and has not once permitted itself 
to be led aside by the false glitter of 
novel panaceas. It has insisted on the 
responsibility of the several States just as 
it has always recognized the rights of the 
| States. In a vast country like ours too 
|}much centralization wotild be a disaster. 
It has created organizations to advise and 
assist rather than absolutely to control. 
It has, I believe, kept faith with the peo- 
ple and in doing so has maintained the 
| equilibrium of the ship of state. I am no 
| politician, but I can applaud and appre- 





But some nations, unable to afford them, 
| still spend money’on them, on all forms 
of armament, that might far better be 
spent in building up constructive forces, 
|in raising the standards of the people | 
|which have been lowered because the | 
| wealth of the Nation is wasted in arma- 
ment. | 

Yet, since fear and the instinct of self 
| preservation are among the strongest | 
|forces of life, 
poorer nations. Their coasts and their 
frontiers must be defended just as ours | 
must be. It all comes down to this ques- 





we cannot blame those | ~ 


than they are in the fact that something 
worth while was done. Others find their 
highest satisfaction in accomplishing good | 
work, but care little whether the world 
knows who did it. These are the men we 
like best, but both kinds are useful. Na- 
tions, like individuals, think of themselves 
first, and this is imperative. But it does 
not mean that nations are selfish in the 
bad sense of the word. If, like individuals 
seeking for personal glory, they are short- 
sighted they do a lot of harm, but if 
they have a long vision and aim for their 
ultimate good, it will generally be found 
to coincide with the good of others and 
thus they will be kindly neighbors and | 
progressive human forces. 

Perhaps this sounds theoretical and be- 
side the point Actually, in these dark 
days, the world needs more than ever} 
the kindly intercourse of nations. exactly | 


as you and I appreciate more than we | 


used to the friendly and encouraging 
words of our fellow men. There is a lot 


cf psychology—bad and twisted psychol- | 


ogy—in this universal depression. It is 
r.. only economic depression, as the busi- 
ness man sees it, but moral depression 
that leads to discouragement @M@d giving 
up the fight. That is why we must be 


Ta cca i > ivi . i 4 ‘ we tion of competition and, although we are a 
New Jersey tion of the individuality which civiliza-|ciate courageous Sdom wherever I a pe 8 ; | optimists, why personally and nationally 
Boro of Alpine, constructing highway, $39.- tion has developed during the course of | see it. too distant to be a threat to most nations, | we must not be afraid of taking the lead- 
School $150-000; on Eek pF centuries and a return to a prehistoric! This economic depression is world-wide ee ee Bn rewny ee = ership in good cheer and hopefulness. In 
ing water supply system, $50,126; Fanwood, state of society. Our prehistoric ancestors and there can not be complete relief to t ng ; ca neh reuld wy fi- | the international sphere the President un- 
constructing sewer. $56.542;_ Holland, con-| Were very similar to modern communists. any one nation wntil improvement also |CUt in armament which would give confi- | Gectands this and he has the courage 
structing county highway, $54,218; Morris-| But there is no doubt that the uncer- | is world-wide. Politically nations are sep- dence and would yet leave us, in COom~| an4 the vision to act, as was shown in his 
sown, Sen ee oe tainty as to Russian stocks of raw mate-| arate, but economically they are becom- parison a, others, as oe tle Pa propoval of last June. That proposal went 
u ainfield, erec ridg ; amtan bee , cana : : y. / ‘ , : i * 
Brook, $25,000; Teaneck, paving and drainage rials and the certainty that the Soviet |ing every day more interdependent. This “ today ] have used the ey 6 long way toward changing world psy- 
work. $37.746: Nutley, improving Prospect Government, tn order to secure foreign|is inevitable with the growth in trans- ®5 8" example. not because a battles P| chology and when that is accomplished, 
Street. $12,500; storm and sanitary sewer work, exchange, will undersell everyone else is| portation and communication facilities. |S 8"Y worse than any other form of ar- we shall be on the high road to prosperity. 
$50,000; Seuerine. Sree Oe rene one of the inescapable minor causes of | When I talked on the radio a few weeks ™&@ment but merely as a symbol that As I said at the beginning, you have to 
eee = plant, $6,000; Trenton, con- | World-wide business depression. Another | ago about the President's proposal for a ve - expense. ee be optimists to be advertisers. Further- 
venting sidewalks at school. $3.543; grading of these causes is the decline in the price | year’s postponement of intergovernmental uge «and armies are as wastelul, OF! more, you learn to be for t s, not 
g L achool, fleets of minor naval craft, or enormous ; . 

work at Central High S hool Pee. ae of silver. The reasons for this are many.| debts I had a letter from a friend in| Meet of m F naval crait, or "against things. At this moment that is 
one gr gh vida ig AN od aeeal an In order to save money many nations | Athens, Greece, saying that he heard me 8UDS. No one nation can cut its arma-| Vitany important. What your Govern- 
preg Bendigo Sirebbery at school, $2,559; va- debased their subsidiary coinage or | as clearly as if he had been in Washing- ments to a ee saunas _— = ment is trying to do in the world is posi- 

rious, State highway construction awarded in frankly resorted to paper; India was|ton. This nearness of the nations to each ways possibile the madness or the cupidlty 


$2,295,900 
New Mexico 


renewing roof on high school, 


August, placed on a gold standard and as a re- 
sult vast stocks of silver were thrown on 


Alamogordo anvalready over-taxed market; produc- 


$1,140; general repairs on school buildings,| tion of silver has increased, largely be- 
$650; Belen. improvements to Plum ng ai: cause of its development as a by-prod- 
grade school, $146; reroofing “wo § * orat.| uct. When a nation like China, with its 


repairing plaster in one school and redecorat- 


ing schools, $660; Carlsbad, repairs to school countless millions of population, finds its 


$1,500; Magdalena, repair work on schools, medium of exchange halved in value it 
$200; Santa Fe, erecting Junior High School, stands to reason that foreign purchases 
$96,000: Springer, erecting school dormitory, | °** - . 


fall off. 

These Chinese purchfises decline, also, 
because of the almost continuous political 
troubles of the country, and that is true 


$20.000: Tucumeari, erecting high school, $90,- 
500; Vaughn, erecting school auditorium and 
gymnasium; also remodeling school, $15,000; 
Clovis, erecting armory $29,676 
















ew Y . : : latter part of June was going rapidly from Police purposes but beyond this every sol- 
New York 12.000; | 2 many other parts of the world. It 124 to worse. To save the ian of that ier is a potential offensive force. Every 
Canajoharie, road consiruction, $12,000; is 4 vicious circle. Economic difficulties : reid : a iti j d » for t 
Babylon, paving and street widening. $27,196; E litical rest revoluti . But nation, with the disasters which would maritime nation needs a navy for coas 
Brentwood, erecting hospital building, §$2,- | cause political unrest, revolutions. iv “have followed here and elsewhere. the “defense and defense of its shipping, but 
706.332: Flushing, constructing coke pocket revolutions are expensive and the country reside ’ | every ship beyond this need is a poten- 
if a . Raee aa ox ff olut find dent proposed on June 20 that pay- 
$40,000: Glen Cove, erecting grade school,| which emerges from a revolution finds) ent on all intergovernmental debts be tial danger to peace. And the smaller 
$250,000; Great Neck, constructing highway all too often an empty treasury. That is x , , s h . oi ine watt ] 
; oer vee cone ver | ; the various navies are the better, so long 
$87.801;. Keuka, constructing power plant e of the many reasons why the rest of | 2° tponed for one year. This meant the ; ; 
$500,000; Mexico, grade crossing elimination on q sons wh! - maximum of relief for Germany, with the 8 the decrease is proportional. 
$53,439; Neola, erecting synagogue, $35,000; = + sacrifices other nations had to make well . . 
Rader $26,000 constructing dam and water | structing electrical substation, $25.000; Frack- distributed. You remember the imme- Antiwar Treaties 
sys ie oe toe ue cantor’ - | ville, constructing sewer system and pump- diate respons this -€ 7 
——. ee ee seore os . ing plant, $60,000; near Whitemarsh, Memorial ane ae = perth arty ave ana. Cover the Globe 
; = Sean, an ; ‘eee Park development $60,000: Williamsport, ““°* 2; = an > | 
ba | nee aes t ea stae neaiee erecting factory building, $30,000; various, grinding fear of disaster, a fear that was We fought, or sala -_ fouams, © wer oe 
hall $2,000; | Merric e, srerng ~~ State highway construction awarded in Au- disintegrating the will of the nation.) €™4 war. We have made antiwar | 
eo. Pa hg et pav- | Bust, $830,629 Throughout the rest of the world there treaties that cover the globe. But a6 | 
ing work, $5.000; Lyons, road construction Rhode Island was instant increase in commodity and 10m @S we pour money into competitive | 
$25,000; Northport, park improvements, $10,- . ‘ : 4 : _ | security prices. Cuban sugar w . armament we admit that war is always 
25 r Se tines ALS0a, olactrioal Providence, highway maintenance, $480 pi gar went up as * : oe acanke 6f 
157; installing water lines, $1,208; electrical | qo" sewer maintenance, $300,000; bridge main- did the silk of Japan and cotton here,|!mminent; we make a travesty of our 
$22,000; mia ot da eeet improvements, $10. tenance. $50,000: various, State highway con- | World markets took new hope. Hope en-| High sounding treaties. We keep fear 
22 > macadar stre iE ments, - eal a . . a ‘ a . ° oe ; 
000: extending water main, $2,000; Rochester, | Struction awarded in August, $46,000. courages the tired forces and gives new| live; we pile taxes on taxes and the 
paving Hawthorne Drive $28 000; paving Clif- South Carolina strength. mene y that should go to nae use entes 
ford Avenue, $4.052; paving Britton Hoa Various 5 highway construction | It is , ‘ or every man, woman and chi goes 
7 729° vine Gt 2 ree \ s0u , is not s , Q . , 
$17,789; paving Grover Street, $19.118; paving a yorded in Aug $2,259,269 ; yet time to see whether the into tential instruments for the de- 
Vincent Street South, $24.737: paving Vincen : American plan will bring the full im- st Bone f lif Y ad I ; indi 
Street North $17.485; paving Maplewood Ter- South Dakota provement in conditions we were war- struc ion o ie. ou an . as build 
race, $48,936; paving Smith Street, $29,599; Sioux Falls, installing gas mains. $200,000; ranted in expecting, but there is no doubt viduals, try to use our money to bui 
paving Lenox Street, $3 386; paving Elbert various. State highway construction awarded | at all that, as a preventive meastire it up, not to tear down. Surely we ought 
Street, $2,812; reconstructing Clayton and in august, $494.000 nasi fille ia d clk to demand of governments standards at 
Atwell sewers. $6.149: reconstructing Rocket a sues y succeeded. German economy least as high as we hold for ourselves 
and Morton intersection, $1 345; constructing Tennessee has not crashed as it undoubtedly would f as 4 : § S. | 
Elk Street. walks. $795: resurfacing Rutgers | Memphis, levee work on Mississippi River, have. On the other hand, the German afuch. % is tue, Bes eirendy been 7 
Street $17.412: reconstructing Mill Street $39,900: constructing sewers, $45,083 people are courageously draggi - complished. | 
$17,404; West Haverstraw. building 1 mile of : “ gging their; The London Treaty, negotiated and 
road, $4,069: Castleton Four Corners, erect- Texas country out of the slough of despond once | signed last year put an end to competi- 
ing Pathological Hospital, $66,000; New York Arlington, erecting addition to Eastern Star) more into the sunshine of confidence.| five building in all cl ¢ sh 
erecting union freight terminal and stores, Home, $48,889: Asherton to Eagle Pass, con- Without the American plan of relief this tive bullding in a Classes Of ships on 
$15,000,000; Port Jervis, grade crossing elimi- ctructing 49 miles of railway, $110,000; Hidalgo| would not have been possible d th the part of the three great naval nations. 
flation, $57,400; various, State highway con- 5 * aa ® . . poss > and the dis- . ; ; 
var 1igt County, paving work, $85,000; Houston, erect-| aster which w ‘ : But this was only a beginning. Tonnages 
struction awarded in August, $2,727,500. ing church. $25,000; Vega, constructing water Str, _Wwas imminent would have could not then be cut as they should be 
North Carolina works, $25,000; Gaston, erecting school, $35,194; fected adversely every industry, every| put aside from the navies, it is certain 
. i bs Beaumont, paving street, $64.150; paving farmer, every wage earner in the United ar “ * ; 
High Point. erecting church and Sunday Fourth Street. $83,092; Bryan, paving College States. that many armies are unnecessarily large. 
eno See Boe ema vee, erecting jail and Avenue, $31,000; San Marcos, erecting gym- Guns and fortifications should be reduced. 
v, F house, «JV yi . 9 - x 2 
) Ohi nasium, $29,840 sie) Why America Went to Aid There is serious danger in the over- 
110 tah ns £ development of air forces, the over-| 
Hubbard constructing sewage disposal plant Spanish Fork, repairing and reconditioning Of Germany in Her Crisis building of airplanes for war purposes. 
¢27 oe: Cin mnnatl. oom ting shelter house $9.- buildings, $3,000 I have heard ! In Geneva next year the’ nations will 
; Lyndhurst, sewer and water curbs con- ee ae av ard people question why the) Hay tv . 
nections, $29,000; Shelby, improving Frank- \ irginia American Genarasnant aaa have _! weve. an opportunity to show their good 
lin Avenue, $5,887; improving Meyers Avenue Langley Field. constructing central heating to assist Germany when the wae will and, incidentally, to restore national 
curb, $1,382; improving Park Avenue curb lant, $66,800; Richmond, erecting new air- : ; ’ re was SO| budgets to reasonable dimensions. But | 
2 27 i 5 ae Pp 8 much ffer re ¢ 
$2,278; various. State highway construction port buildings, $7,500; erecting Department of suffering here at home, and to! public opinion must be behind tl ego- 
Mets ae sano p p ehin ne nego 
awarded in Au coe 821. Public Works buildings, $35,000 those who do not realize the economic. in-| tiators to give them courage. 
Oklahoma Washington ter-dependence of the world the question I hope, therefore, that you will all stand 
neo ae County, paving Riverside Drive Spokane. improving school playgrounds, | ae enough. The failure of the| behind your Government in working | 
53,000. $395,150: various, State highway construction | PUrchasing power of any nation reacts| earnestly for that limitation of armament 
Oregon awarded in August, $389,057 - all other nations, depresses everywhere | which, maintaining national security, will 
Tari : ; Vie ® the standard of livin What we want t , as 1 i AR a 
Various State highway construction Wisconsin : g. e want tO|/ turn a vast porportion of the world’s 
awarded in Augst. $83,000. Racine County. constructing Green Bay do in this country is to give work, not a| wealth away from destructive to construc- 
Pennsylvania Road. $26,000: Green Bay, erecting addition cole, eee the President moved to save | tive purposes. This should be the greatest 
: 5 “7 = ; g to school, 000; Milwaukee, alterations and| Europe from disaster one of his principal | sj thi is j ‘ : 2 
Allentown, erecting Garber Grade School, | addition to city auditorium. $45.000: Wau- aims was to a work to the e Pp | Single step which Js internationally pos 
$60,000; Apollo, “wrecking church, $40,000; | kesha, dredging work, $15,570; Kimberly. erect- S ' 8 o merican | sible toward bringing the world back to 
peoweere Connay, constructing dam. $360.- | ing village hall and fire station, $30,000; va- | PeoPle, aren repre = purchas- | prosperity. 
00; . constructing electric substation, | rious, State highway construction awarded in| 10g power of other nations. e wanted i yhic ’ 
$25.00; Philadelphia, block signaling and in: | August, ik \ | These two matters of which I have 


terlocking, $435.365; Pittsburgh, erecting Sol- 
diers Monument, $24,950; University of Pitts- 
burgh construction work, $750,000; Tioga, con- | 
| structing gas main, $1,000,000; Warwick, con- | in August, $160,000. 


Wyoming 





other helps to make the conditions in any 

;}one important to all others. A crash of 
credit in the United States would mean 
the failure of many of the great banks 
| abroad. Destruction of the purchasing 
| power of any one great nation would to- 
| day react with terrible effect on the stand- 
ards of living in all others. 


Moratorium Proposed 


To Relieve Germany 
The situation . Germany during the 


|to help* dispose of our cotton and our 
wheat and our manufactured goods. He 


sitated just such a move. And remem- 


of other nations. Every nation must pro- 
tect itself. But on the other hand no 
nation is safer with a high general level 
of armaments than it would be with a 
low general level if the level is every- 
where proportional. 

It is said that the world spends an- 
nually $3,000,000,000 on armaments and 
yet it is clear that individual nations 
| would be just as safe if the volume of 
| this construction were proportionately 
cut down one-half or three-quarters. Ev- 
ery nation needs an army for internal 


| spoken, the intergovernmental debt sus- 
pension and the fight for reduction of 


Various, State highway constructiom awarded made a bold move because the facts neces-| armaments are the two dramatic ex- 


amples of what the American Govern- 


| Sometimes laugh ourself out of it. 


tive, constructive. friendly. You can help 


Gov. Woodring Approves 


Topeka, Kans., Sept. 22. 


Charging that more concern apparently 
is being shown for the welfare of the oil 
industry of Venezuela than for American» 
independent operators, Governor Harry H. 
Woodring issued a statement “here ex- 
pressing satisfaction over the action of 
the tri-State conference at Austin, Tex. 
The statement follows in full text: 

I am delighted with the success of the. 
Tri-State Oil Conference held in Austin. 
I am joining Governor Sterling of Texas 
and Governor Murray of Oklahoma in my 
approval of the united efforts of the Mid- 
continent States in their appeal to Wash= 
ington to order curtailment of foreien oik 
importations to back up the conservation 
efforts of the large oil producing States, 

Before Tariff Commission 


I am in receipt of word from Governor 


| Seligman of New Mexico informing me the 


President wires him that the appeal of 
the Independent Oil Producers Associa- 
tion for Federal curtailment of imports 
has. been laid before the Tariff Commis- 
sion. This is a distinct concession from 
the former attitude of the Administration, 
inasmuch as those in power previously 


| have been more concerned, apparently, in 


the welfare of the oi] industry of Venee- 
zuela than for American independent op- 


| erators. 


|have been 


by carrying cn a tremendous advertising | 
campaign of good will and good cheer. | 


Don’t knock down but build up. We can't 
cry ourself out of depression but we can 


one of us can sit back and let the other 
fellow do it in these days because every 
one of us has more than usualy his own 
responsibility. We in Washington are try- 
ing to do our share and with the sane, 
courageous, optimistic citizenry of this 


country back -f us, encouraging and ad-| 


vising us, I believe that the United States 
is going to lead the rest of the world for- 
ward to sanity, and confidence and happi- 


| ness. 


Not | 


The Mid-continent oil producing States 
unable to reconcile the re= 
quest of the President's conservation board 
to curtail and shut in American oil pro- 


duction and at the same time permit 
daily increasing imports from foreign 
countries. 


Ask Federal Aid 

Our tri-state committee has left Aus- 
tin, Tex., for Washington to urge help and 
aid from the Administration through 
Secretary Lamont. The committee will re- 
quest the Administration to back up the 
oil-producing States in an effort to save 
a great natural resource, and one of the 
greatest industries of the Nation—oil. 

Now is the time the Federal Government 
can aid and cooperate most effectively. 

The Mid-continent oil producing States 
challenge the double standard policy of 
any administration that champions pro- 
tection and high tariff for the products of 
the Eastern and Atlantic seaboard States 
and denies that same policy and pro- 
tection for the products of the Middle 
West. Regardless of partisan politics, that 
plan no longer will be tolerated by our 
people of this section. 

I hope the oil-producing States will con= 
tinue to demand more concern for the 
American oil industry, including the mil- 
lions of men employed thereby, and less 
for that of Venezuela. 


MARINE and 
INLAND TRANSPORTATION 
INSURANCE 
ONA NEW CASH-RETURN BASIS 


This Company, the oldest mutual marine insurance 
Company in the United States, is now prepared to write 
marine and inland transportation insurance on the 
mutual plan under two classes, viz.: 


1. POLICIES UNDER WHICH THE PREMIUM 1S 
CHARGED ON A CASH DIVIDEND BASIS. Under 
this class the rates will approximate current market 
ines and any share in the profits of the 

ompany applicable to the policy will be credited 
to the assured in cash. 


2. POLICIES UNDER WHICH THE PREMIUM IS 

CHARGED AS HERETOFORE ON A SCRIP DIVI- 

DEND BASIS. Under this class any share in the 

profits of the Company applicable to the policy ; 
will be credited to the assured in scrip. 


Inquiries are invited from merchants either directly or 
through their accredited insurance brokers. 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL PROFITS REVERT TO THE ASSURED 


| ATLANTIC MUTUAL 
INSURANCE CO. 


Chartered 1842 
| 51 Wall Street (Atlantic Building) New York, N. Y. 
Boston Office: 33 Broad St. 
Philadelphia Office: 401 Walnut St. 
Cleveland Office: 1370 Ontario St. 
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General Transportation Inquiry 


Asked at Railroad Rate Hearing 





Investigation of Competitive Conditions and 
Changes in Law to Permit Federal Con- 
trol of All Carriers Proposed 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


Interstate Commerce Commission, 
council could aid the present situation by 
making a Federal tax on intrastate bus 
and truck operations, which can not be 
reached by the present law. Mr. Clark 
expressed the opinion that such a course 
would be constitutional. 

In answer to a question put by Com- 
missioner Aitchison, Mr. Clark asserted 
that the council he suggested could make 
sure the stabilization of credit not only 
for the railroads but for all other trans- 
portation agencies besides. He said that 
the intercoastal steamship lines in partic- 
ular should be regulated, since “they are 
destroying themselves and the railroads 
too” with unregulated rate reductions. It 
may be necessary, he said, to revolutionize 
the entire rate structure of the country. 


Shippers Included 


In Proposed Council 


The addition of the shippers to the spe- 
cial council was agreed to by. Mr. Clark 
at the suggestion of Commissioner East- 
man, but with the declaration that “too 
many special interests would destroy the 
council.” 

Mr. Clark opened his arguments by as- 
serting that he was not coneerned with 

_ the placing of responsibility for the pres- 


> esnt “critical condition” of railway credit. | 


He was concerned wholly, he said, with 
“the remedy for the situation, and that 
remedy must be commenced by the “full 
granting of the railroads’ application.” 
He admitted that he did not know the 
result of such approval, but that he did 
know that it was the only proposal that 
had been made. 
Commissioner Farrell advised Mr. Clark 


the | cannot pay, pointing to the fact that last | 


| year $900,000,000 was expended on ciga- 
rette taxes and $500,000,000 on gasoline 
| taxes. Declaring that during the World 
War citizens of the Nation were taxed 
severely and paid it cheerfully, Mr. Clark 
said that the people could stand a tax of 
|at least 1 cent a day to support the rail- 
road industry during a time which is sec- 
ond only to thst of the war. 

Asserting that no exception could be 
made of any large industry since such an 
exception would largely defeat the car- 
riers’ purpose and create an immense con- 
| tinuing controversy, with charges of favor- 
itism, Mr. Clark told the Commission that 
agriculture was not in as bad a condition 
as pictured. 

He said that a few years ago when agri- 
| cultural depression was discussed the ‘“‘de- 
| pression” referred to the inability of the 
farmers to make profits. Today, he said, 
the people are thinking not in terms of 
money but in terms of food, clothing and 
shelter. He said that the millions of dol- 
lars to be raised this Winter for relief 
|weuld go to industry and not to the 
farms. 


Influx to Farms 
Cited by Witness 

Hundreds of thousands are going back 
to the farms, continued Mr, Clark, since it 
is only there that they cam be assured 
of the basic necessities of life. ‘“Con- 
| sidered from this standpoint,” he empha- 
sized, “agriculture is the most prosperous 
of all industry.” 

Luther M. Walter, on behalf of the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League, told the 
Commission that his organization was 


that numerous applications were now be-| neither for nor against the carriers’ pro- 


fore the Commission from railroads to} 
reduce rates on various traffic with the 
intention of increasing their revenues. He | 
asked the attorney if it was the intention | 
of the railroads to increase these reduced 
rates also. Mr. Clark replied all 
_including those recently reduced, would 
be raised under the carriers’ plan. | 

Commissioner Farrell then asked if that 
did not make the Commission abrogate 
its rights under the Interstate Commerce 
Act and permit the railroads to fix rates 
to suit themselves following approval of | 
their application for increased rates. | 

Mr. Clark replied that he did not see} 
it that way. The present application, he} 
said, is not a question of “the ideal plan,” | 
but “any plan.” 

He told the Commission that he could 
not conceive how the question had been 
raised that the sworn testimony of three 
railroad presidents before the Commis- 
sion was not made in “good faith.” He 
said that the Commission either would 
have to judge that the management of 
the entire railroad system of the country | 
had testified in “bad faith,” or “did not 
know its business,”.in the event that it 
disapproved the carriers’ application. In 
such event, it will be up to the Commis- 
sion to devise a better means of solving | 
the problem thgn that determined by the 
railroad management after their careful 
consideration. 


rates, | 


Witness Questioned 


On Railroad Influence 


Commissioner Eastman then asked if 
it was a question of the railroads’ judg- 
ment or that of “someone else.” Mr. Clark 
replied that he had heard such talk, and 
that he had heard it “whispered in the 
halls here,” and that it was “unquali- 
fiedly false.” 
roads were not influenced by private bank- 
ers or any other interests but their own 


in coming to the Commission for relief | 


at this time of serious emergency. The 
committees represented by himself and 
by Mr. Hughes, he said, were formed after 
the railroads had planned to ask for an 
increase in rates. 

Mr. Clark declared that it was not fair 
nor “common sense” for the Commission 
to reverse the opinion of the railroads. 

In connection with opposition testimony, 
the attorney declared that the great bulk 
of this testimony was given without ade- 
quate knowledge, or without taking into 
consideration the condition of the rail- 
roads, and also, he emphasized, it was 
given from a private viewpoint. The Com- 
mission, he said, should hase its judgment 
on the viewpoint of the “national wel- 
fare.” : 

The producer of every commodity claims 
he cannot pay the increased rates, con- 
tinued Mr. Clark. “Agriculture can’t pay, 


He asserted. that the rail-| 


posal, but that if the Commission found 
that an increase in freight rates is justi- 
fied at this time, that it make certain 


that the increased revenues went to the} 


proper places. 
He described a plan for “pooling” the 


| additional revenues which the Commis- 


sion may permit the carriers to secure 
through additional charges so that the 
weaker roads may be enabled to earn at 
least one and one-half times their fixed 
charges. 

“A 15 per cent increase in rates, said Mr. 
Walter, would in the carriers’ opinion net 
them further revenue of approximately 
$502,000,000, but this sum would not pull 
a large number of weak roads up to the 
legal safety mark for investment in rail 
securities. But, he pointed out, $250,000,- 
000 apportioned to the lines not making 
their fixed charges or not earning at least 
one-and-one-half times fixed charges 
would bring those roads within the safety 
margin. In this connection, he said, the 
main purpose of the “fair return” section | 
of the Transportation Act is to aid the 
weaker lines. 


| Journal, Sioux City, Iowa, to operate simul- 
| taneously 


Standard of Investment 


In Relation to Rates 


Mr.” Walter pointed out that the car- 
riers’ plea was in the form of an “emer- | 
gency application” to increase rates so that 
railroad credit would be stabilized. The 
“pooling” arrangement suggested by the 
interests he represented would have that 
effect and the carriers know it, he as- 
serted. 

R. C. ®ulbright, arguing on behalf of | 
|the Southwestern Industrial Traffic | 
| League, and certain cotton, lumber, and| 
|copper interests, argued in opposition to} 
|the railroads’ plan. 

“Never before,” said Mr. Fulbright, | 
|“have the railroads attempted to increase 
rates in a time of depression. Never be- 
fore have they excluded traffic men from 
hearings on a rate increase. Never before | 
have they failed to go into the operations | 
of the individual roads. Never before have} 
they declared that freight rates bear no 
relation to commodity prices. 

“It is the first time,” continued Mr. Ful-| 
bright, “that Wall Street has set up a 
self-styled standard of investment and 
asked the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to increase freight rates to meet it,” 
and, he said, it is the first time railroad 
and financial interests have combined in 
a “campaign of propaganda and solicita- 
tion” to “beat down the opposition.” 

Mr. Fulbright asserted that it was a 
fallacy that the railroads have been un- 
able to float loans on reasonable terms, 
and pointed out that the Louisville & 
| Nashville Railroad has an application be- 
fore the Commission now proposing an} 
issue of $10,000,000 bonds, which it pro- 





iron and steel can’t pay, copper can’t pay\ Peses to sell to J. P. Morgan & Company | 


etc., etc.. and if we add them all up, we 
will find that about 90 per cent of the 
country can't pay. Of course,” said Mr. 
Clark, “if this is true the railroads cannot 
hope for additional revenues.” 

Commissioner Eastman asked the attor- 
ney who was before the Commission in 
this case who did not represent a private 
interest. Mr. Clark replied that the in- 
terests he represented were one example. 
He said he represented the investments of 
60,000,000 people, and that this investment 
was distributed throughout all branches of 
industry. 

He pointed out that he had no “real 
proof” that an increase in rates would 
produce more revenues, nor did the man- 
agement of the railroads themselves. It 
is a question of the carriers’ “instinctive 
judgment,” he said. He related an inci- 
dent where an automobile manufacturer 
proposed to put a new car on the market 
and when questioned as to his _ proof 
that it would be a paying proposition de- 
clared that he had no proof that he would 
earn a dollar on it but that he felt in- 
stinctively that it would be a success, This 
is the situation with the railroads, said 
Mr. Clark. 


Increase in Automobile 
Rates Suggested 


“Was the automobile a success,” asked 
Commissioner Eastman. Mr. Clark replied 
that it was and that its producer was 
making plenty of money. 

“Then he’s the fellow to raise the rates 
on,” interjected Commissioner Farrell. 


It has been said, continued Mr. Clark, | 


that we must not raise prices during a 
business depression. This is a fallacy, he 
declared, since the opposite is the case 
if we make a distinction between essen- 
tials and nonessentials. The National 
Government has a deficit which will be 
met by increased taxes. If the railroads 
have to take “pot luck” with the rest of 
the country, as has been suggested, “why 
not let the Government do the same?” 

He explained that it was necessary to 
stabilize national finances in order to 
maintain the functions of Government 
mecessary to peace and order, and that 
next to stabilization of Government in 
restoring economic prosperity is the main- 
tenance of the Nation’s railroads. 

He likened railroad securities as the 
main girder built into the financial struc- 
ture of the country. This girder, he said, 
is now bent and if it breaks “a lot will go 
along with it.” 

He said that there was “something gro- 
tesque” about the theory that the country 


¢ 


at 95°,, and the bankers propose to sell 
it to the public at 98. 

He said that it was the 
economic law to construe’ the present | 
transportation law as the carriers pro-| 
pose it should be construed, since it would 
mean the increase of freight rates during | 
times of depression and 
rates in prosperity. 

In connection with the argument of Mr. 
Clark that the bankers had not instigated 
the carriers to file their application for 
a freight rate increase, Mr. Fulbright as- 


reverse of | 


serted that it was not necessary for rail-| 


road bankers to make a call upon rail- 
read executives and-tell them they must 
make such an application. “They merely 
published the news that unless increased 
freight rates were forthcoming the roads’ 
securities would be barred from the legal 


list for investment in many States, par- | 


ticularly New York, and they would find 
it well-nigh impossible to float loans.” 
That was all that was necessary, he said. 





Musical Instrument Imports 


_ On complaint of a New York musical 
instrument firm, the Treasury Depart- 
ment has initiated an investigation of 
reports that certain musical instrument 
parts imported from France are products 
of convict laber. (Department of the 
Treasury.) 


Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 
Applications received Sept. 22 by the 


Federal Radio Commission relating to 
broadcasting were made public as follows: 


WKJC, Kirk Johnson and Co., 16-18 West 
King St., Lancaster, Pa., voluntary assign- 
ment of license to Lancaster Broadcasting 
Service, Inc 

KGKL, KGKL, Inc., Oakes and Twohig Sts., 
San Angelo, Tex., construction permit to in- 
stall new transmitter, change frequency from 
1.370 ke, to 970 kc. and power from 100 w 
to 1 kw. 

WGST, Georgia School of Technology, 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., license to cover 


construction permit granted Aug. 25, 1931, to 
make changes in equipment and move trans- 
mitter locally. 

KFBI, The Farmets & Bankers Life Insur- 
ance Company, Milford, Kans., 5th & Barrv 
Sts., modification of license to increase power 


from 5 kw. to 10 kw. and hours of operation | 
from limited time accordance General Order 
No. 48 to limited time accordance General 
Order No. 48 plus one additional hour. Fa- 


cilities of Station WIAS requested 

H. Z. Myers and R. D. Lemert, doing busi- 
ness as San Joaquin Valley Broadcasting Co., 
20th and H. Sts., Bakersfield, Calif., construc- 
tion permit to erect new 
j ke. 100 w., unlimited time, 


| Appeals 


}erate simultaneously with WHP, WOKO and 


| tion from sharing with WHEC to unlimited 


| Corp., Rochester, 


| cago, 


tests. | 


| to communicate with Rugby, England. 


Staticn to use 1,420 
i 


British Improve 


Winter Air Service 


’ 

‘Mail Services to India and 

Africa Will Be Independent 
October, 1931 


Improvements in Winter schedules of 
| England-India and England-Africa air 
| services are to be introduced shortly, ac- 
cording to British announcements received 
in the Department of Commerce. Begin- 
ning the middle of October, 1931, mail for 
India and Afirca will be independent of 
each other and a bi-weekly service across 
| th? Mediterranean will be provided. 

| Each Saturday a plane will leave Lon- 
| don at 12 o’clock noon carrying Indian air 
; mail, which will be carried via Athens as 
| before but instead of going via Crete to 
| Alexandria, it will be taken via Cyprus to 
the new airport at Haifa (Palestine) from 
| Haifa it will be carried in tri-engined land 
planes across Palestine and Iraq to Bag- 
dad, arrivirg at Rarach, on Friday, less 
| than six days after leaving London. The 
existing service between Palestine and 
|Egypt will be retained and will give 
{through connections between central 
Africa and India. 

Each Wednesday mail will leave London 
at noon for Africa, going via Brindisi and 
Athens to Alexandria whence it will con- 
tinue along the present route through the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| Sudan to Uganda, Kenya and Tangayika. 
| The London-bound mail from India will) 
continue to arrive at Croydon each Tues- | 


| 


| day, but from central Africa will arrive on | 
| Friday each week.—Issued by the Depart- 
|ment of Commerce. 


Six Radio Stations 
Are Authorized 
To Use Full Time 


‘Commission Grants Rights | 
To Broadcasters in Iowa, | 
Wisconsin, Michigan, in) 
Daylight Hours 





| The Federal Radio Commission Sept. 22 
'extended its experiments in simultaneous 
{operation of broadcasting stations by au- 
|thorizing six stations in Michigan, Wis- 
|consin, and Iowa to operate full time dur- 

ing daylight hours. Heretofore these sta- 

tions have been obliged to split time. The 
|experiment will extend for one month, be- 
| ginning Oct. 1. 

The stations affected are: 

WJBK, James F. Hopkins, Inc., Highland 
Park, Mich. To operate simultaneously dur- 
ing daytime with WIBM. 

WIBM, WIBM, Inc., Jackson; Mich., to op- 


| 


erate simultaneously during daytime with/| 
WJBK. | 
WKBH, WKBH, Inc., La Crosse, Wis., to 


operate simultaneously during daytime with | 
KSO | 


KSO, Iowa Brdctstg. Co., Clarinda, Iowa, to 
operate simultaneously during daytime with 
WKBH. 

WTAQ, Gillette Rubber Co., Eau Clare, Wis., 


to operate simultaneously during daytime 
with KSCJ. 
KSCJ, Perkins Bros. Co., The Sioux City 


during daytime with WTAQ. 

Other decisions relating to simultaneous 
operation are as follows: 

WHP, WHP, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa., granted 
special authorization to change hours of op- 
eration to sharing with WBAK only and to 
operate simultaneously with WCAH, WCKO 
and WHEC-WABO, extended for period ending 
Nov. 1, 1931. The assigned frequency to be 
maintained within plus or minus 50 cycles. 
Such action expressly subject to the “order 
granting stay’ granted April 4, 1931 (and 
modified June 20, 1931), by D. C. Court of 
in the case of Rines Hotel Co. v. 
Fed. Radio Commission. 

WCAH, The Commercial Radio Serv. Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, granted same as above except 
to change hours of operation from sharing 
with WHP and WBAK to unlimited and op- 


WHEC-WABO. 

WOKO, WOKO, Inc., Albany, N. Y., granted 
Same as above except to change frequency 
from 1,440 to 1,430 ke., and hours of opera- 


time, and operate simultaneously with WHP, 
WCAH and WHEC-WABO. 





WHEC-WABO, Hickson Electric & Radio 
N. Y., granted special au- 
thorization to change frequency from shar- 
ing with WOKO to unlimited. To operate 
simultgmeously with WOKO, WHP and WCAH 
extended for period ending Nov. 1, 1931. The! 
assigned frequency to be maintained within 
plus or minus 50 cycles, Subject expressly 
to the “Order granting Stay” granted on April 
4, 1931 (and modified June 20, 1931), by the! 
D. C. Court of Appeals in the case of the 
Rines Hotel Co. 

Set for hearing: 

Merle F. Jewell & Merinda C. Jewell, Hood 


| River, Oreg., request construction permit for | 


new station to operate on 1,310 ke., with 50| 
w. and share with KMED. 

KFWB, Warner Eros. Broadcasting Corp.. 
Hollywood, Calif., requests construction per- 
mit to make changes in equipment, increase | 
daytime power to 2'2 kw. and increase max-| 
imum rated power from 1 kw. to 212 kw. | 

E. F. McDonald Jr., Chicago, Il., requests | 
construction permit for coastal service. | 

Action taken Sept. 21: | 

Applications granted: | 

WCFL, Chicago Federation of Labor, Chi-| 
Ill., granted authority to operate full 
time on present frequency, 970 ke., as an ex-} 
periment. This is a cleared channel and is} 
Allocated to KJR, Seattle. KJR now operated | 
by National Broadcasting Co. agreed to the! 
Woo, American Telephone and Telegraph | 
| Co., Ocean Gate, N. J., granted authority to 
58,560, 12,840 and 17,120, | 
These | 
T. for| 


frequencies 4,752, 


| frequencies are assigned to A. T. & 
South American service. 
WLO, American Telegraph and Telephone | 
Co., Lawrenceville, N. J., granted authority for 
10 days to relieve traffic congestion; fre-| 
quencies 10,550, 16,270, and 21,420 to communi- 
|} cate with Rugby, England, station. These 
frequencies are also assigned to A, T. and! 
T. 1or South American service, « 
|} Other decisions Ol Sep.. relating to ap- 
| plications follow: 
| WRBJ, W. E. Barclift, F. E. Barclift, P. L. 
| Barclift & J. H. Harbour D/Bas Hottisburg | 
Brdestg. Co., Hattisburg, Miss., granted con- 
struction permit to move the station locally; 
install new equipment; increase power to 100 
w. and change hours of operation from un- | 
limited with specified hours to unlimited. | 
KFPY, Symons Broadcasting Corp., Spokane, | 


Wash., granted construction permit to move | - 


transmitter from Symons Bldg., Spokane, 
} to a point about one mile north of Spokane | 
| City limits; use temporary equipment and 
Operate on reduced power of 135 w. during 
move 

KUJ, KUJ, Inc., Walla Walla, Wash., granted 
} construction permit to make change in equip- 
ment to comply with Gen. Orders 111, 115 and 
1116, 
| KFQD, Anchorage Radio Club, Inc., Anchor- | 
| age, Alaska, granted modification of construc- | 
} tion permit to extend completion date to 
| Nov. 9, 1931. | 
KFAB, KFAB Brdcstg. Co., 
granted authority 
quency control. 
WMBQ, Paul J. Gollhofer, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
granted license covering changes in equip~-| 
ment, 1,500 ke., 100 w., shares with WMIL, 
WWRF and WLBX. 

WBAK, Penna. State Police, Commonwealth 
|of Pa., Harrisburg, Pa., granted license cov- 
ering removal of tran. locally, 1.420 ke., 500 


Lincoln, Neb., | 
to install automatic fre- | 


w. night, 1 kw. ls. shares with WHP and / 
WCAH. | 
KSO, Iowa Brdcstg. Co., Clarinda, Iqwa, 
granted license covering new _ transmitter, 
1,380 Ke., 500 w., shares Wich WKBRH at night. | 
WHAS, The Courier-Journal Co., & Louis- 


ville Times Co,, Louisville, Ky., granted au- | 
thority to use an auxiliary transmitter from 
Sept. 20 to 26, while testing new equipment. 

W2XCZ, Natl. Brdcstg. Co., Inc., New York 
City, granted authority to use transmitter 
W2XCZ, Sept. 21 to 26, in vicinity of Wash- 
ington. 

New, City of Bakersfield, Bakersfield, Calif., 
granted construction permit for police serv- 
ice, 2,416 ke., 50 watts, unlimited. 

New, State of Ia. Bureau of Investigation 
under Ia. Atty. Gen., Des Moines, la., granted 
permission for police service, 1,662 ke., 400 
watts. 


Development of Highway System — 
In Washington State Is Outlined Ay Airports to Aid 


. . AVIATION 














Hood Canal, looking northwest on the Olympic Highway, showing the fill and rip 


| 





Director Humes of Highway Department Traces Steps in 
Growth of State Roads in Last 26 Years 





By Samuel J. Humes 
Director, Highway Department, State of Washington 


The State Highway 


designated routes 


From 1905 to 1913 appropriations were| highways prior to the establishment of | 


made in a haphazard manner without a 
great deal of actual progress being made. 
A State road as constructed in those days 
was entirely different from the State road 
as it exists today. 
were created with the intention of serving 


or developing the more remote and inac-| 


cessible portions of the State. 


The State highway system prior to 1913 
therefore consisted of a large number of 


widely scattered and disconnected high-| 


New Era Is Begun ; 


In Road Development 


The year 1913 marked the beginning of 
a new era in the development of State 
highways. The old State road theory was 
thrown overboard and in its place there 
was created a well defined, connected sys- | 
tem of State highways. This was a great! 
forward step and it placed the State in| 
a position to accept and take advantage, 
without delay, of the benefits offered by 
the Federal Government in 1916 through 
the Federal Aid Road Act. 


Department of;funds for work on State roads either in 
Washington was organized in 1905 and a/cooperative expenditure on State con- 
few State roads were established at that/| tracts 
time From 1889, when Washington became county construction on the route of State 
a State, to this time about $181,800 had | highways. 

| been appropriated and expended on a few 


The State roads then} 


| 


ways located in the mountains and most | 
inaccessible portions of the State where 
they did very little good. 


or on permanent highway or 


' 
The amount expended by the counties | 
for construction on the route of the State | 


them as State highways is not available 
but it is estimated that it would add an- | 
other $6,000,000 to the above figures. The 
total expenditures on the State highway 
system as noted above amount to $128,- 
200,000. 

The expenditures on the State highway 
system ‘have been financed under the 
“Pay-as-you-go” plan. 

Under the legislative acts of 1931 the} 
revenue for State highway purposes is} 
derived from a liquid fuel tax of 4 cents} 
per gallon on liquid fuel used on the high- | 
ways of the State, and a motor vehicle | 
fee of $3.00 per vehicle plus an additional | 
fee of $3.00 per seat for the seating ca- 
pacity of stages and for-hire cars and 50 
cents per cwt. for the maximum load 
carried by trucks and trailers. The total} 
estimated revenue from these sources for | 
the biennial period April 1, 1931, to March} 
31, 1933, is $25,000,000, of which approxi-| 
mately $20,600,000 will be available for) 
State highway purposes. 

In addition to the above sources of | 
revenue, an annual allotment of about $1,-| 
900,000 of Federal aid is obtained from 
the Federal Government. During the year 





Some minor | 1931 an additional emergency Federal aid 


changes have been made in the system| allotment was made in the sum of $1,270,- 


since that time but the highways then 900. 


established still form the backbone of the} 
State highway system. 

Of the 3,268 miles of rural State high- | 
ways at the beginning of 1931, 800 miles} 
were paved with concrete or other hard | 
surfaced pavement, and 2,066 miles were 


| surfaced with gravel or crushed rock sur- | 


facing. Of the latter type, 1,028 miles | 
have been given a bituminous treatment | 
of heavy oil. A portion of the surfaced 
roads will, of course, be reconstructed or 
replaced with a higher type of improve- 
ment from time to time. However, for 
the present, without consideration of the 


ultimate standard of construction we 
might say that 91 per cent of the State 
highway system consists of improved | 
roads. | 


* From 1905 to the end of the present | 
year there will have been expended for | 
State highway construction and special 
road appropriations, $98,000,000 of State} 
funds, $15,500,000 from Federal aid funds 


|}and $4,200,000 from Federal forest high- | 
| way funds. | 


| allotments, 


In addition to the above regular sources | 


of reveiue the counties have contributed 
a total of $1,650,000 from the Permanent 
Highway fund and $2,854,440 from county 


Trade Situation Remains 
Adverse in Many Nations 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


coconut products, and tobacco, are off- 


| tive officer taking over the duties pre- 


Without including the forest high- 
way funds and the special or emergency 
the average annual revenue 
for @tate highway purposes is therefore 
about $11,100,000. 


Administrative-Code 


Is Adopted by State 

From 1905 to 1921 State highway mat- 
ters were administered by the State High- 
way Board with the State Highway Com- 
missioner as the executive officer. In 1921 
in lieu of the State Highway Board, the 
administrative code was adopted, which 
created the State Highway Committee, 
consisting of the Governor, the State 
Auditor, and the State Trearsurer, with 
the Director of Public Works as the execu- 
tive officer and the Supervisor of High- 
ways in charge of the department. In 1923 
the office of State Highway Engineer was 
created to take over the duties, pertain- 
ing to highway matters, of the Director of 
Public Works and the Supervisor of High- 
ways. 

In 1929 by an amendment of the High- 
way Code, the State Highway Committec | 
was abolished and the Department. of 
Highways was created as one of the de- 
partments of State government, with the} 
Director of Highways as the chief execu- 


' 


viously performed by the State Highway | 
Committee and the State Highway Engi- 
neer. 

It is the aim o¥ the Highway Depart- 
ment to build into the highways of Wash- 


} ington permanency and the maximum de- 


set to only a very slight degree by con- | 


struction activity, heavier freight move- 
ment on the Manila railway, and seasonal 
import activity. 

General improvement in business in 


reductions in| use for 10 days, to relieve traffic congestion; | Australia is prevented by low wool prices |made by the State Legislature 
and the adverse position of government |has*limited control over the permanent 


finances, but agricultural prospects are 


; excellent, while exports are only moder- 


ately, smaller than last year, with im- 
ports decidedly curtailed. The volume of 
business in Hawaii is well maintained, 
although the value of transactions is 
smaller owing to lower prices; a record 
sugar crop is reported, but pineapples are 


|moving to market less rapidly than usual, 


owing to a decline in consumer demand. 

Argentine import orders have been fur- 
ther curtailed, owing to the renewed de- 
cline in the peso, but domestic distribu- 
tion has been stimulated by the fear of 
higher internal prices. 


Tenn., granted license 
aeronautical service. 
aeronautical service. 

RCA Communications, Inc., Bolinas, Calif.. 
granted license for point-to-point service for 
direct communications with Australia, and 
call letters KET. 

W10OXAN, National Broadcasting Co.. Inc., 


for 
Also granted license for 


gree of safety and ease of travel. 

The Director of Highways is appointed 
by the Governor and has complete con-| 
trol of the location, construction and 
maintenance of all roads on the State} 
highway system, under appropriations 
He also 


highway and lateral highway projects of 
the various counties of the State through 


{the approval of the plans and specifica- | 
jtions for such work and the acceptance 


thereof after completion. 

Under the Director of Highways and 
the Chief Engineer are the following 
branches of the Department: Construc- 
tion, maintenance, bridge, materials, 


}equipment, rights of way, general office 


point-to-point 


portable and mobile, New York City, granted | 


license for experimental service. 

San Francisco Chronicle on yacht ‘San 
Francisco, Golden Gate, Calif., granted license 
for special experimental service. 

W3XAJ, RCA Victor Co., Inc., Camden, N. J., 
granted modification of experimental license 
covering deletion of one transmitter, together 
with frequencies associated with that trans- 
mitter 

KHFUF, Pan American Airways. Inc., 
granted modification of aircraft license, for 
additional frequencies, 1,688 kc.. and change 
in point of communication to Orange Chain. 

KHILO, The Crosley Radio Corp., granted 
renewal of special authorization (aircraft) 

KHIBY, Universal Aaviation Corp., granted 


consent to voluntary assignment of license 
to American Airways, Inc. 

Universal Air Lines, Inc., granted consent 
to voluntary assignment of 4 licenses to 
American Airways, Inc. 


Southern Air Fast Express, granted consent 


to voluntary assignment of 10 licenses to 
American Airways, Inc. 

KHJBY, Boeing Air Transport, Inc., granted 
consent to voluntary assignment of license 
to National Air Transport, Inc. 

KHLYB, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., NC-69-E 
granted authority to use transmitter now 


licensed under call letters KHLYB in connec- 
tion with the Northwest Radio Show 
Renewal of licenses: 
The following stations were granted renewal 
of broadcasting station licenses: 





WPDZ, City of Ft. Wayne, Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
granted construction permit for police service, 
installation of additional tube in final am- 
plifer and new specch input equipment. 

WSBH, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Nashville, 


KFBB, Great Falls, Mont.; KFOX, Long 
Beach, Calif. KFSG, Los Angeles: KVOA, 
Tucson, Ariz.; WFBM, Indianapolis, Ind.; 


WREN, Lawrence, Kans.; WSBT, South Bend, 
Ind., and KGU, Honolulu, T. H. 


and accounting. 


Employment Increases | 
On State Highways | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
reporting States let contracts in August 
for 3,033 miles of roads at $44,898,173. The 
reports by States follow: 





Men 
em- 
Miles pioyed 
con- Contract in 
tracted price August 
1AIQDAMA 2. ccccreces 187 $3,636,000 3,052 
COIMGTRIG .ccccccces 69 1,663,461 8,048 
|COMOTAdO 2. cece bees 26 531,163 3,781 
|}Delaware ....sseeees 1 33,097 1,023 
NER nc rucscasenas 52 372,000 11,800 | 
LRN. nenccahactacee 22 132,640 2,164 
ME -cicetahinaats 23 702,450 13,690 
TMGIANG ...cccccccces 41 676,837 7,169 | 
ML tap eens hieses ah 45 439,561 7,375 
Kentucky .......... 25 244,000 10,175 
Louisiana .......... 334 4,039,879 22,220 
ONS Saree oan wabas 11,530 | 
BOMEPIOME nc cccceces 47 975.396 2,215 | 
Massachusetts 208 10,277,C86 6,130 
a eee 28 326,867 10,585 
Mississippi ......... @ 3 acate 4,862 
OSS Ee ee 182 2,159,036 13,472 
DPRDEGMER cc cescsenne 340 486,000 5,000 
PROVOGR cecscscsceces 16 29,623 1,155 
New Hampshire 10 298,360 5,969 
OW COEOOT cccccdnas 36 2,295,900 7,189 
New Mexico ......06 ‘os. a): ire eee wate 2,000 | 
BOW TORK cccscncece 52 2,727,500 20,597 
SRM S46 skate abe es 37 1,158,821 10,500 
PAA eee 29 83,000 4,300 
Pennsylvania ....... 20 830,629 18,960 | 
Rhode Island ...... 1 46,000 671 
South Carolina 241 2,259,369 7.986 
South Dakota ..... 240 494,000 1.800 
bi k6 abe a ‘aia nok ie 14,500 
Vermont os paschabeia 2.750 
Washington ........ 49 389,057 4,948 
West Virginia ...... .. Sm ss 8.411 | 
Wisconsin, § .2.ssecece 631 7,430.441 11,150} 
Wyoming™ ...seeeeess 41 160,000 3.100 
Total ...ceceeesess 3,033 $44,898,173 270,187 


‘ 


| to be of full value. 


| sary 


| lights or adequate flood lights. 


| tion of 
| illuminate the field so completely that the 





| TYPES OF STATE HIGHWAYS IN WASHINGTON 





The Highway Department of the State of Washington estimates that the highway system of the State has en- 
tailed a total expenditure of approximately $128,000,000, most of the expenditure representing development since 
1905, when the Highway Department was established. Ninety-one per cent of the State highway system, in- 
cluding 3,268 miles of rural roads, is improved. On the left is a view of a section of highway between Milwaukee 
Crossing and the South Fork of the Chehalis River, looking east on State Road No. 12, showing the safeguards 
at a curve, and the vista given of the roadway in approaching the curve; to the right is Lilliwaup bridge over 


rap construction. 


Improved Lighting | 
Flying After Dark 


Necessity for Adequate II- 
lumination Is Cited by 
Fact 40 Per Cent of Fly- 
ing Is at Night 

Necessity for 


adequate lighting and 


| 


Milwaukee leads 


Lake Ports in 
Domestic Trade 


'Car-ferry Line Operations 
Give It First Rank in 
Value of Commerce, Says 
Shipping Board 





| 
| Milwaukee, Wis., was first in standjng of 
| Great Lakes shipping ports in 1930 from 
| the standpoint of the value of domestic 
|commerce handled, the Shipping Board 
| announced Sept. 22, and now occupies a 
| “position of outstanding importance” as a 
distribution point for the Northwest. 
| distribution point for the Northwest. It 
| is outranked from a tonnage standpoint by 
10 other lake ports. : 
| A great volume of car-ferry traffic in 
| valuable goods was reported for 1930, the 
Board said, while grain trade through Mil- 
waukee is important. Operations include 
|seven steamship and two car-ferry lines 
| while facilities of the port include some 
|72 piers and wharves which have a com- 
|bined kerthing space of more than Bia 
| miles. 
Operate in Winter 

| Car-ferry line operations are of great 
| importance to Milwaukee, the 
| stated, since these lines maintain service 
|even during the Winter season when ice 
interferes with other navigation. Time 
saving in transportation results from these 
lines, the statement added, since trunk- 
line connections with railroads to the 
eastern territory is provided. These serv- 
| ices also are important to local industries 
since they keep Milwaukee on the Chi- 
cago basis of rail rates, according to the 
statement which follows in full text: 

That the Port of Milwaukee has ac- 
quired a position of outstanding impor- 
tance among the ports of the Great Lakes 
is shown in a new report, the publication 
of which has just been announced by 
Chairman T. V. O'Connor of the United 
States Shipping Board. The report, one 


marking equipment at American airports|of a new series describing the principal 


is shown in the fact that 40 per cent of 
all scheduled flying in 1930 took place 
after dark, the Aeronautics Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, declares in a re- 
cently-issued bulletin on /airport design. 
The safety of pilots and passengers is 
in a considerable measure dependent upon 
the presence of lighted ports supplement- 
ing the nation-wide system of lighted in- 
termediate fields along the airways, the 
Branch warns. With the incerasing num- 
ber of miles of Federally lighted airways 


there has been a marked increase in the | 


amount of night flying, it adds. 
Airport lighting develops into several 


phases, including airport beacons, illumi- |} 


nated wind-direction indicator, boundary 
lights, runway lights, obstruction lights, 
roof marking, ceiling projector, landing- 
area flood-jight system, interior illumi- 
nation of hangars, emergency power sup- 
ply, standards for electrical installation, 
cost of airport lighting systems, and all 
night operations. 
published in the bulletin follows: 


Cost of Lighting 
Costs of complete airport lighting sys- 


| tems vary and depend on numerous fac- 


tors, but in general, the expenses ex- 
clusive of interior lighting of airport 
biulidngs ranges from $8,000 or $10,000 to 
some $35,000 or $40,000 or more. The aver- 
age is believed to be between $12,000 and 
$25,000, but the cost depends on size, shape, 
and topography of the landing area; num- 
ber, nature and location of obstructions to 
be marked; number and size of airport 
building flood lighted; type and number 
of landing-area flood-light units employed, 
and refinements in the design of the light- 
ing system. 5 

Beacon lights not only should be of 
sufficient candlepower to meet Department 
of Commerce rating requirements, but 
must have added characteristics if they are 
Flashing beacons, for 
example, must be designed so that the 
duration of the flash is sufficiently long 
and so that they can be identified either 
by means of color or code signals. 


Lights Are Necessary 


Boundary and runway lights are neces- 
sary to outline the position and shape of 
the field and the landing area while suita- 
bly illuminated wind indicators are neces- 
to show the direction in which to 
approach for a landing. The use of equip- 
ment or devices which will protect the 
boundary light system in case single 
lights are injured by aircraft is recom- 
mended, while the employment of sunken 


|runway indicating lamps, provided with 
| heavy glass which will bear the weight 


of passing planes, is suggested. 
Obstruction lights are very necessary 
from the standpoint of safety of operations 
and it is recommended that all tall iso- 
lated obstructions in fhe vicinity of an 
airport.which exceed 100 feet in height— 
radio towers, masts, flagpoles, transmis- 
sion towers, chimneys, and similar struc- 
tures—be marked with either suitable red 
Lines of 
red lights are suggested for power lines 
or trees which can not be removed. 
Systems to illuminate the roof markings 
on airport buildings, helping aviators 
identify the landing field, are suggested 


| while a ceiling projector, used to indicate 


the height of the clouds or fog is rec- 
ommended. Direct lighting is the most 
effegtivy system in the case of roof il- 
lumination. 

Landing-area flood light systems should 
be designed so as to provide an even 
distribution of illumination free from 
abrupt changes in intensity and from 
shadow areas over the entire usable por- 
the field. The system should 


pilot unfamiliar with the airport can land 
with safety under all ordinary weather 
conditions. 


British Phone Calls Increase 

British telephone traffic in the year 
ended March 31, 1931, comprised over 121,- 
00,000 inland trunk calls, almost 550,000 
outgoing international calls and about 
585,000 incoming international calls, An 
increase over the previous year’s record 
was indicated in each type of call. (De# 
partment of Commerce. 





Additional information | 


“FINANCIAL NOTICE 


ports of the Great Lakes, was prepared 
by the Bureau of Operations of the Ship- 
ping Board in cooperation with the Board 
lof Engineers for Rivers and Harbors of 
ithe War Department. Although ~num- 
|bered third in the series, it is the second 
|to be released, having been preceded by a 
| similar report on the port of Buffalo, N. Y. 
| Facilities of Port 

The study, which is based on a compre- 
j|hensive survey of Milwaukee's facilities 
land commerce, contains full information 
regarding the physical facilities of the 


* 


Board ® 


port as well as such economic and commer- e 


cial details as port organization and prac- 
tices, regulations governing the movemen 
of ships and goods, port dues and charges, 
water and rail connections and character 
and commerce of hinterland. It consists 
of 130 pages illustrated with original maps, 
charts, and graphs, and contains tabular 
details displaying the more important 
commodity movements by ports of origin 
and destination. 

Due principally to the great volume of 
car-ferry traffic in valuable goods, Mil- 
{waukee in 1930 ranked first in lake ports 
'from the standpoint of value of domestic 
commerce handled, although in terms of 
tonnage its total trade is exceeded by ten 
other lake ports. It is prominent in the 
grain trade, being one of the group of four 
Great Lakes ports which ship practically 
all of the enormous volume of grain flow- 
ing eastward over the lakes. Its position 
in this trade, the report states, is due to 
the fact that its natural tributary area on 
the west, which includes the principal 
grain producing States, is one of the most 
important grain growing territories in the 
world. 

The study reveals Milwaukee as an im- 
portant distributing center for the prod- 
ucts of the great agricultural section of 
the northwest, and as a gateway through 
which the products of the east enter this 
important area. Milwaukee is also an im- 
portant manufacturing center. Its estab- 
lishments produce a most diversified list 
of articles, which are distributed to fay 
distant points, and its industries consume 
the products ‘of correspondingly wide 
areas. Because of the unusual conditions 
favoring their economical operations, 
many industries have selected Milwaukee 
as a site for their factories, and others are 
constantly being established on or near 
the waterfront. 

The seven steamship and two car- 
ferry lines operating out of the port, 
augmented by numerous bulk-freight ves- 
sels, furnish adequate tonnage and sail- 
ings for domestic and Canadian traffic. 
The car-ferry lines are a most irffportant 
item in the port's operation. They main- 
tain services across Lake Michigan the 
year around, forcing their way through 
ice in the Winter when all other traffic on 
the lake is suspended. 

Trunk-line Service 

They provide a trunk-line service to 
and from eastern territory that saves con- 
siderable time and distance in rail transit 
by avoiding passage through the con- 
gested Chicago district. In addition, they 
are of importance to local industries since 
they constitute the principal factor in 
keeping Milwaukee on the Chicago basis 
of rail rates. 

The facilities of the port, consisting of 
some 72 piers and wharves, having a 
combined berthing space of over 8'2 miles, 
have been found inadequate to meet emi, 
ciently the varied demands of water- 
borne commerce. Statistics of the port’s 
commerce as presented in the report show 
that water-borne traffic, exclusive of the 
car-ferry business, increased from 4,039,- 
545 tons in 1920 to 6,122,485 tons in 1929, 

For the 10-year period the average an- 
nual movement was 5,131,768 tons. In- 
clusion of the car-ferry traffic swells the 
total commerce of Milwaukee from 5,760,- 
569 tons in 1920 to 8,564,863 tons in 1929, 
with an average of 7,114,429 tons per an- 
num for the period. > 

For several years the port of Milwaukee 
has realized the need for locating its main 
water terminals on the lake front. A new 
port development plan has been adopted, 
whcreby the principal water-borne traffic 
of the port will be cared for in the pro- 
tected outer harbor, leaving the congested 
inner harbor for the use of smaller ves- 
sels, including barges, engaged in local 
traffic. 





NOTICE TO FILE CLAIMS 


Pursuant to the provisions of the Ba 
Section 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN TO 
against 


Gicbe Bank and 


nking Law of the State of New York, 


72 thereof as amended by Chapter 310 of the Laws of 1931 


ALL PERSONS HAVING CLAIMS 


Trust Company 


heretofore conducting business in the Boroughs of Brooklyn and Queens, all in 
the City and State of New York, to present the said claims to me and to make 
proper proof thereof at 815 Broadway, Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York, 


the main office of the said bank, 


within thirty-five (35) days o 


After said date, no claims wi 
Dated. Brooklyn, N. Y 


the Sth day of September, 1931, 


Superintendent of Banks 
Globe Ba 





f date hereof, the last day of 
presenting such claims being the tenth day of October, 1931. 


ll be accepted by me. 


JOSEPH A. BRODERICK, 


of the State of New York in charge of 
nk and Trust Company in-Liquidation. 
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FEDERAL BANKING 





= 
Service Charge New 
' For Missouri 


| Banks Is Urge 


Commissioner Says Payment 


York Budget 


Nebrask 
To Be Reduced eb ee Buys 


Director Graves Says Figure | 
Can Be Eess Than 300 Million 
Without Cutting Salaries 


_ 


ABany, N. Y., Sept. 21. | 
In a recent address, Mark Graves, the 
new State Budget Director in Gov. Roose- 




















































































Federal Bonds — 
In Bank Dispute During First Seven Months of Year, 421 


Purchase Made When Some | 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States Daity 


Intermediate Credit System 
Said to Be Expanding Rapidly 





| Agricultural Groups Used Its Facilities | 
I stcctinsicissertigcca { 






























| Ala hania Reduces 


. STATE BANKING 
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Wyoming Shows 
Pay of Farm Staff ‘ ‘ 
. ne Per Capita Gain 


Budgets Also Cut to Keep De-| 
In State Revenue 


partment of Agriculture 


Within Income | 
More Than Third of Total 


Montcomery, AtA., Sept. 22. 
The State Board of Agriculture, on | 
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, » ‘ aka ; The importance of the Federal Inter-|amounting to approximately $1,327,000! +. : aoa : e e ° 
, Of More Than 3 Per Cent pent Cabinet, eee bye after a Banks Refuse to Reduce | mediate Credit Banks is increasing “rather | were made eenking avediaule ‘through. ‘the tees aed So = tant tnecen, Gee! Receipts m Fiscal Year 
On Deposits Isa Question- preliminary survey, he had reported to ~ ice Cl for C | rapidly,” according to a statement issued | Federal Intermediate Credit Banks, from| order 1 a red ti - th lary of each Expended f Hichw 
ble Bank Pp ; rs rn ee ervice Unarge for Uarry-| sept. 22 by that organization $10,000,000 to $12,000,000. Of course, this | employe of the State Department of Agri Lxpended for iugnways, 
¢ ‘ : ¢ tion will be contained in the State Budget . ~ ae { Duri 1 is| was ar ney fune aS ks ye of the State Department 0 is : nN 
. ng the first seven months of this| was an emergency fund and had : ; . Save a ‘ 

t able Banking Fractice ; in ¢ i ; " } and had to be| culture at atric: , “1: ree : s sus 

. ‘ — cata to the Legislature next £ State Deposits | year, it was stated, 421 agricultural credit | paid back in a rather short time. Never-| duced — oe peg malig teh galt al a) Cen ™ Bureau 

C JEFFERSON, City, Mo.. Sept. 22.) |, a 2 ee i ‘corporations, livestock loan companies and | theless, it afforded an opportunity, such) work $25,000 annually. and the statistics a 

1 The payment by a bank at this time of We have become accustomed,” he said, LINCOLN, Nesr., Sept. 22.| banks. used the facilities bf the 12 Fed-|as it was, to get credit corporations under division $5.000 annualiv: and asked that An average of $40.36 per capita was re- 

u en : + : ’ : . . < a, & @ > s iv , n j j 

: more than 3 per cent on deposits is “a| “to budgets in exéess of $300,000,000. I| The State Treasurer of Nebraska has|¢ral banks to discount farmtrs’ notes, as | way in territories where they are needed.| the personel of the Department be re- ceived by the State of Wyoming from its 

: questionable banking practice.” it is de-| have established a ‘bogy’ to play to this | announced the purchase of Federal securi- | Compared with 277 such institutions mak-| The Intermediate Credit Banks, of| duced sufficiently to hold department ex- ae Se ee eee 
clared in a letter addressed to Missouri! Year, namely, a budget less than that fig-| ties amounting to $1,200,000. This move |iMg use of the facilities during a similar | course, cannot make loans directly to) penses within its reduced income gating $9,000,741, during the fiscal year 

‘ bankers by the State Commissioner of Ure. This I am content can be accom-|was made, the Treasuer explained, be-| Period in 1930. farmers as they are limited to the farmers’ | 7 aki i iot eee Oe a 2 ee 
Finance, S. L. Cantley. plished without reducing the salary of|cause some of the banks have refused to| It is believed, according to the state-| paper which is offered to them by local) miccianee oy his recommendation, Com-| Census announced Sept. 22. More than 

y The Commissioner also urged that all| any State employe or school teacher and|carry State funds unless a 1 per cent | ment. that in some territories in the | institutions. The only loans which they amon Storrs told the Board it was| $3,500,000 of the total payments of $8,- 

. banks install service charges, asserting that | Without interfering in any way with the| service charge is allowed. Seventy-eight |™iddle West an agricultural credit corpo-| make directly are to farmers’ cooperative a ps that the indicated action be | 544,807 during the fiscal period was ex- 

; depositors are more interested in safe essential services which the State Gov-|of the banks, he said, have accepted an|Tation can function in every county with | marketing organizations upon the ware- ao oF account of the reduction Rs pended for highways, while the per capita 

> places to deposit their money than in the|¢mmment performs. We are approaching | offer to make the service charge one-| benefit to agriculture and to the bankers. | house receipts representing staple agri- reduced Ph pag the at fam age |ceneiad Gcpartamnte ot the bean ae 

e amount of interest received on deposits|the problem from the standpoint of sav-| half of 1 per cent. The statement follows; The statement follows.in full text: cultural commodities stored in acceptable “The D note te ae Siting “and | Ce et nee ot he eee 

the pay t of small service charges.| ing a few millions out ef this year’s ap-|in full text: | o7e . | warehouses. Upon such collateral they 5 epa tmer.. is self-supporting and/ higher than in 1929, it is stated. The 

5 or payment of small service charges. _fe 7 p Adequate Paid-in Capital ." al they! does not get an appropriation from the | s , ct: 

e Mr. Cantley’s letter follows in full text: Propriations. / | State Treasurer Bass has not seen fit to| * 1 . I jloan up to 75 per cent of the market State treasury.” ey sail “It is our de- ee See = an 

a Bank Must Make Money “Each dollar so saved will be worth pre | sean his mind with reference to a one-| For Credit Bank Needed value. From organization to date they| sire to continue to make the Department she Bureau of the Consus Saas 

i dollars of revenue next year. Too fre-|half of 1 per cent service charge on State| j; ; 3 ; asi have loaned more than $600,000,000 to} jive withir its inc 5 I summary of the financial statistics of the 

: I am sure the time has come when the! quently public officials consider appropri | funds deposited in State and national| ith short-term agricultural credit be-| more than 118 cooperative marketing as-|~ © “)'7!" ‘ts Income. State of Wyoming for the fiscal year 
[4c ae oo — a 2 ations commands to spend rather than al- | banks. lian teeeeniaeat ike Sean yr sociations with a membership of approx- ek aos. a —. me oy per capita r 
Si Sits, § lowances or authorizations to sper ? ’ ; : on : ~ ; ~ imately 1,500,000. ures for are based on an estimate: 

t money. This same public knows that, in state officials are camerning — aot Attorney General's Ruling ; diate Credit Banks is increasing rather) apricultural credit corporations are in- ect ne tates population of 223,000. 

i» order to make money, a bank cannot pay | Governor and the Budget Director to save | ,.2%° Attorney General in a written opin-| rapidly. During the first seven months corporated under State laws and may do Expenditures Listed 

e # more for deposits than they are worth as much as may be out of this year’s al- oa to the State Treasurer holds that of this year 421 agricultural credit corpo-| pysiness over a very small area or mav f The payments for operation and main- 

e to the bank, plus a small profit. People| jowances, and I am expecting that New fom ‘i section 77-2501, Compiled Statutes | rations, livestock loan companies and take in several counties or even a State or é era ‘state tenance of the general departments of 

e are not thinking of banks today as places | york State with intelligent paring of the | s°. 1929 and sections 77-2514 and 2515| banks have used the facilities of the 12| more, having branch offices. The same Wyoming amounted to $5,959,965, or 

e for loaning money on time and savings | budget will be able to set an example for | for 1929 the State Treasurer can purchase | Federal Intermediate Credit Banks to dis- applies to livestock-Y%6an companies. The | $26.73 per capita. This includes $1,943,252, 

~ deposits to make money for themselves,| the other States and for the augileipa’- |" eae cere : | count farmers’ notes. = ony Mount of paper accepted by an inter- | evyv Is nal Ze apportionments for education to the minor 

e but are thinking of them in terms of safe ties within its own borders to follow.” ls ection M1-2514 and 2515 Compiled) | During a similar period in 1930 only 277) mediate credit bank from a corporation | Ry civil divisons of the State. In 1929 the 

24 places to keep their money. ae Ns sitet SERA | Statutes for 1928 read in part as follows: | institutions of this kind discounted notes! or jivestock loan company depends, in | age per capita for operation and maintenance 

S They know that banks have more ex- x a a |““Whenever there shall have accumulated | with these Federal banks. This in itself | each instance, upon the character of the sa . : of general departments “was $24.72, and 

penses today than ever before and that Nation ] A ~ . t in the hands of the State Treasurer | Shows an increased demand for agricul-| paper offered, security therefor, manage- Iowa Official Suggests Nase in 1917, $11.59. The increased per capita 

e they are getting less for good loans and al Association moneys of the State to an amount in ex-| tural credit of a short-term or interme-| ment of the corporation, manner in which . ‘ ’ for 1930 was largely due to increased pay= 
security investments and, therefore, do “ -_ wad 7 _ C = ee ene ae enn credit eee the capital is invested and the amount | e tional Government Collect | ments for operation and maintenance of 

zi not expect such high rates on deposits. Of B k S . surer shall in writing notify the Gov- S or iivestock loan companies Nave) thereof pledged with the bank as addi- | np schools. The interest on debt in 1930 

ae ; We ; itor ; i , here |<. ank as adc / » axes ¢ cs Se 

‘ A thinking depositor would much rather an u ery 1ISOrs ernor and Auditor of State of that fact | been established in many places where | tional collateral—the usual ratio varies All D ath Taxes and Re amounted to $78,616 and outlays for per- 

5 have no interest at all than to take a and thereupon within three days after} banks have failed or in areas where the) from 3 to 8 times the paid-in and un-| it a P: States manent improvements, $2,506,226. The 

1 speculative chance on his principal de- ] e | of such notice the Governor, | demand for liyestock loans was so great impaired capital of the discounting in- | mita art to States | total payments, therefore, for operation 

, posit, and that is what he must do when 0 0 ¢ onvention Auditor and Treasurer shall meet and de- | at the local banks could not take care ¢titution. Ordinarily, the local institution | ee |and maintenance of general departments, 

i the bank pays more for deposits than they termine whether such excess is necessary | Of it. : ; __ |leaves a substantial portion of its capital | (Continued from Page 6.] interest, and outlays were $8,544,807. The 

P are worth, because the bank must take a eee to be retained in the treasury for the| Since the 12 banks were organized in jnyested in securities such as United Fiset practically: 1 a _| totals include all payments for the year, 

1 e e b purpose of meeting the current demands | 1923, over 790 local institutions have used : : F ourt practically wiped out these acts by) ,. ; . ae ant 
chance on high rate investments In that Program Is Announced for. thereon.” 8 the facilities of the Inter iat redl States Government bonds or Federal land | changing the theory of taxation as to in- whether made from CUurTens Sevens a 

i case With less safety. ere Ss a = pe ae ee en ae fo p ae eer bank bonds with the Intermediate Credit | tangibles : . : trom = proceeds of “_ issues. : 

. Money is not worth more than 3 per . ! ‘ i » SU a , : Y | Bank as collateral security for the pay-| ee 7 the governmental costs reporting 

i sian to Sean os tht Sue = ll od 30th Annual Meeting tor and State Treasurer was held and a| to lend to farmers or livestock men. This’ ment of all obligations of the credit | Decision of Court Cited above, $3,518,835 was for highways, $1,297,- 

f that on anything but time and savings Scheduled to Be Held in ™°to P2ssed authorizing the State Treas- | is not a large number in terms of the total | noration or livestock loan company to the|,,The Supreme Court of the United | 634 being for maintenance and $2,221,201 

- deposits Anything above this rate is a urer to purchase Government bonds up| umber of banks of the country, but a dis- bank States, in a series of decisions, completely | for construction. 

sits. J § § - . . . ; re . s alata a aie ae | 

i questionable’ banking -practice waar New Orleans Sept. 28 to an amount of $1,500,000. | tinct trend toward intermediate credit is The farmer-borrower applies to a credit overturned the holdings as to pe rsonal | Total Revenues 

¥ present conditions. I wish I had the power —_—____ State Buys Bonds | seve ne recorded at a time when, for! corporation or livestock loan company for | Property as laid down in Blackstone Vv.) The total revenue receipts were $9,000,- 

: to compel a reduction on all deposits in New ORLEANS, La., Sept. 22.—The pro- In compliance with this motion, the souciry tos ‘ae aeronien eee, 7% oe i a ee ee Oe he | it had be me id sana oon "- us ee ee cee ie total eae 
all banks to not exceed 3 per cent at|gram for the 30th annual meeting of the State Treasurer has purchased $800,000 fact. oF the 5.000 ona Se shtes te rh ' at applies to a commercial bank. If the loan | bee ¥ a * held constitutional to tax | 962.160 more than the total payments of 

: this time. I would not hesitate to use it.| National Association of Supervisors of = bonds of the new Government tREUE | few years most were in ue eneees and |‘ erated, See Samer tite & accepted, | Fer icile of the de on . 3 - o rick eet — of he pee 

5 I want to urge with all the emphasis at | State Banks has been issued here by the| Which bear 3 per cent net interest to the| involved banks of small capitalization backed up by adequate collateral. The | oo. oge 1 AS certs brn ene permanent improvements, and $455,934 

1 my command that bankers think and |Organization’s secretary, R. N. Sims. The| State and $400,000 of 3% Government) yyy th Gite Credit Bonke nave| note is then endorsed by the local insti- | S80e ot U. S. 473, the court indicated to/ more than the total payments including 

2 ‘ think seriously and then figure and fig-| sessions will be held in New Orleans on bonds which net the State a fraction Over | encouraged the SaaMieaanes af wanteeke tution and sent to the Intermediate Credit oe a aa eo pe e a “a eas at Ceo caus is Ge aie 

é : s ‘rs ; : 3 per cent. These bonds are purchased , stablis 0 ficule-| none wher ; : . . 1] | ever, remained for two cases to defi-| excess of revenue receipts is reflected in 
ure seriously and honestly on the proposi- Sept. 28, 29 and 30. , — Pp . ral cre “porati ivestock Bank, where it is discounted or a 10a) jitaiy gecide this ies mais ; : 

: » tion of paying more for a thing then it| Addresses of welcome are to be made by — oe 6 Se through | Companies, a ban Taetautines rear | made upon it to the local institution. |of ‘Th “ a =? oe aul tT Hy age ees irellae =a ont ee 
is wor Y , it i Fov 2y ana: 7 | the maturity and are registered in the ee 7 : , *he ormedis ‘edit Bank  dis- e Farmers Loan an rust Co. V.| vestments, not shown in this summary. 
is worth and what it is bound to lead to,|Gov. Huey P. Long, of Louisiana; T. . render an e ae } ; icant The Intermediate Credit Bank may dis . S * > 2 : : 

: y € > ) 4 ol Nana, name of the State. conomic service, that is, where| , : . * oblicati | Minnesota, 280 U. S. 204, the court swept | Property and special taxes represented 

‘ unless conditions change, and we have no Semmes Walmsley, mayor of New Orleans. 5 the commercial banks i aki . count notes or other obligations upon! : : & ‘ 

: 0 ze, ‘ : ’ ’ The State Treasurer deemed it advisable | cial banks are not making all ; alate ‘rower has be away the holding in Blackstone v. Miller | 21.4 per cent of the total revenue for 1930 
right to speculate until they do change.| 4nd Rudolph S. Hecht, chairman of the ; . |the safe loans the c ity ; or| Which the original borrower has been ‘ ed § , ‘his was | 5 . 

. € ge. | =" F Hs ; ‘© to make this move owing to the fact that Sé s he community needs or) a ra at es . and announced a new doctrine. This was | 21.4 per cent for 1929, and 48.4 per cent 
What happens to the stock buyer who Economic Policy Commission of the Amer- where the banks recognize ¢ sti if-| charged a rate of interest not more than ) , ; , ‘ ‘ 

F s 1e § ’ c OEY } some of the banks have refused to carry banks recognize a distinct dif-) ; pe ae <nake at th | followed by Baldwin v. Missouri, 281 U.|for 1917. The increase in the amount of 
persists on paying $75 per head for cows ican Bankers Association. Response will *|ference between an intermediate dit; Per cent per annum in excess 0 C!s. 586. : ‘ld the prior decision 1 oui : 

7 ° pay L pe aeen SO ee cease he . : a. po State funds unless he allows the 1 per|,° mediate credit) ©. © “ate of the bank at the time the| 5:,286, and upheld the prior decision and) property and special taxes collected was 

. on she snarbet will take care of but $50 see Ny James Shaw, Texas Bank| cont service charge. Seventy-eight banks |*tYP€ of loan which the farmer needs for aoe ae = : or seneas Aas extended its scope so that all intangible | 93.5 per cent from 1917 to 1930, and 2.6 

" per head? i SSLURISS. a : where State unds are carrie have certain operations and the short-term) ‘““" o"s i ES eee eee Fa .| Personalty, with the possible exception of | per cent from 1929 to 1930. The per 

ss > ¢ al ¢ > » presi fu ar carried hav . as se ‘ I Pp 
What is bound to happen to the grain The annual address of the president of 3 loan notes or obligations as security for loans | ct oop. ae ow , 2 
ey ‘ i g ina Te “ne Bg sats , signed the agreement on a basis of one- ar y “ . ae : a the vate srest | Stocks, was covered. The gist of these|capita property and special taxes were 

¢ dealer who bucks, the market by continu- | the association will be delivered by L. A.| i oir of 1 per cent. Some of the large This distinction is being recognized more | 0 @dvances provided the rate of interest | qecisions is that intangible personal prop- | $8.64 in 1930, $8.44 in 1929, and $5.51 i 
ing to pay 75 cents per bushel for wheat | Andrew, Superintendent of Banks of Iowa. | |. %y } oo oo ee OF ne reer | widely as the months pass and that is|be not greater than that permitted by the) erty is taxable only at the domicile of 1917 ares miei a 

: when the market will stand only 50 cents|A®_ address on “Russia” will be given by| Paks where State deposits are carried) one of the reasons why commercial’ State law and that such notes and other|the decedent. While these decisions did! Earnings 

S = nad ; s ; Rabbi Louis Binstock _w Orleans have not signed any agreement to the ; eee ; Cle : ie . ae nasianacill he | deceden nile these decisions did Earnings of general departments, or 
per bushel? You know, I know and your Rabbi Louis Binstock, of New Orleans bankers are not extending credit to| OPligations meet the requirements of the) not cover corpor: ke : 

: 3 lm Mincanhiince intditaaian te Soatiend : arge a > acc sa be- : ane a » hank : 8, ap- ense : § } 

f depositors know that the same thing will| The Secretary of Banking of Pennsyl- Serine OER oe os = are be-' farmers as extensively as heretofore The act and the bank. pear that ps i a ee State — ae = eee _ B.4 

: happen to banks under like circumstances. | V@M/a. William D. Gordon, will speak on i eae _— = aes ae Intermediate Credit Banks also have The discount rate for Intermediate the high court they will be included with af ae ual eee ae 1930 PTS oor 

> The thing that is now hurting banks most one = tne ogg. Pn Rage yg OF aa wenn passed. urged bankers to cooperate with them, Credit Banks since a in 1930 has —_ | the other intangibles. The change in the|cent for 1929,.and 10.4 per cent for 1917. 

, is their inability to make money and the will Sessa “ieee eating ar Nelson, | "The ‘Treasurer also found it necessary to that is, submit their financial statements . = — re ee attitude of the court may be summed up| Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 

y biggest single item of expense is interest The officers of the association are: Pres- | 8° 0ut in the State to make arrangements and do whatever is necessary so that the) Which cour ae ated with the In- |)" this excerpt from the opinion in the | stituted 22.9 per cent of the total revenue 

§ paid on deposits. There is no more good | 4.0/1 a. andrew. Iowa: first viee res- | with other banks to act as clearing houses |*°Tmer can determine whether they can) noted were to be discounted with the In-| Minnesota case as handed down by Jus- for 1930, 22.4 per cent for 1929, and 43 

: sound sense in vanks continuing under ;:4°"' % A. Andrew, Towa; frst vice pres” aig he regrets that such a move was) “scount farmers’ notes sent to them by termediate Credit Banks, would be 7 per | tice McReynolds. per cent for 1917 
all circums aa eae ie “eee | ident, Will C. Wood, California; second aS : . ~ the local ercial banks. All of se cent under present conditions. \ bia: . . 

. circumstances to pay war-time prices | on aon ane necessary local commercial banks. of these Scale of Business Insurance Receipts 

: for their raw material (deposits) than pee Rae 1 gel Oy A. ean Massachu- | ¢ activities have resulted in some growth Rat fl iterest Seen “Primitive conditions cg busi- Receipts from business licenses consist 

l there is for any other business insti- cas ; eee vane en — — in the number of livestock loan companies me OF 8 eo ness is now transacted on a Borer scale, Chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance 

: tution or manufacturing plant to con- aa iene ary-treasurer, R. N. Sims, i Mieco National Bank and agricultural credit corporations but Qn Low Standard A very large part of the country’s wealth aNd other incorporated companies and ‘of 

tinue these same high prices. Banks are eee iatnacdeateedd Straus National Bank and Trust Co. of | “© number is nowhere near as great a5) 4 oy eight years’ experience in dis-| is invested in negotiable securities whose Sales tax on gasoline, while those from 
just big business institutions and should New York, N. ¥.; capital, $2,000,000; effective | any people would like to see it. counting paper for a large number of protection against discrimination, unjust | 2Onbusiness licenses comprise chiefly taxes 

be run as such, and that means they' Changes Are Announced Sept. 15, 1931; liquidating agents, Nicholas| In fact, in some territories in the middle 3 ate tions Federal Intermediate | 2nd oppressive tawaticn ia waiter f the ON motor vehicles and amounts paid for 
must adjust their operations to the price ~ ees : Roberts, S. J. T. Straus and C. Howard Mar-| West it is believed that an agricultural — Rig veces “and that a dit srpora greatest moment.” © mawer OF me | hunting and fishing privileges “The sales 
= 7 5 hen Sei Satis eg ss ‘ r ‘ field, care of liquidating bank; absorbed by | cre _— ‘ a “3 wey | Credi anks 10 é a crec corpora- “ates , LINg é § Ss. sales 

f level of their finished products, namely, In Status of State Banks | the ‘continental’ Bank & Trust Company ot | °T® dit corporation can function in every tion or livestock loan company should have What then is the effect of the various ‘@X on gasoline amounted to $1,066,245 in 

L loans and security investments. New York, N. Y county with great benefit to the agricul-| | isquate paid-in capital if it is to operate matters that have been outlined? First | 1930 and $1,000,879 in 1929, an increase 

; I am begging of you to so regulate your | . Nebraska: George “W. Woods, State Bank| The First National Bank of Huntington, ture of the county and with benefit to the © ave = tow Sane ; of all, the Federal act stands in re of 6.5 per cent 
practices that you may make money on |Commissioner, has announced: Page State | Ind.; capital, $200,000; effective Sept. 14, 1931; | bankers. In some areas this theory of an|°" ® satisfactory basis. i ‘ala , eee eee oe ae The toal fund r fix 5 

- ee as on eee ee : | Bank, of Page, closed liquidating agent, H. E. Rosebrough, Hunting- | agricultural credit corporation to each and Credit corporations with small capltai| danger of repeal than ever before. To. , ne toal unded or fixed debt outstand- 

a every account and as nearly as possible New York: Joseph A. Broderick. State Bank- | ton, Ind.; succeeded by First State Bank of °° on Bo pore ; : # as a rule are not so successful because | the stock arguments advanced against it, | 98 Sept. 30, 1930, was $1,790,000, all of 

t 4 on every business transaction or elimi- | ing Com ioner, has aynounced: Contingn- | Huntington, Ind every county actually is working out and earnings ordinarily are insufficient to en-| is the further one now that because of | Which was for highways. 

¥ nate that particular practice or service, | t#! Bank & Trust Co. of New York, 25 Broad The First National Bank of Roscoe, Tex.;| is being watched by bankers elsewhere ble ne ' bt . Be ad f Pane pd »- | the credit act. it has f led a or. The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 

y ¥ That ieee nin the fvaatiita: ja tcaaatinn Street. approv: given to reduction of capi-| capital, $25,000; effective July 31, 1931; liqui-| with a view to adopting it when the prac- able them to ob ain Satislactory manage act, 1 1asS falied aS a revenue Pe ‘ - ! a | 

2 - S Ul e quqgesti Service | tai stock from $6.000,000 to $3,520,000. Same,| dating agent, R. E. Gracey, Roscoe, Tex.; ab-| tice proves to be as sound as the theory, Ment, meet operating expenses and create producer and therefore should be discon- | debt €s8 Sinking fund assets) was $1,587,- 

e charges, and, in my opinion, no good | approval en to increase of capital stock | sorbed by Roscoe State Bank, Roscoe, Tex } : _ 5 ¥: reserves to absorb losses. This is not sur- tinued. Without the Federal act, there | 905, or $7.12 per capita. In 1929 the per 

, Seeetio aa a — geod Sees —_ Bank *t Trust Co + 8 Fiteh cae —— The Firet’ Netional Bank of Marion, N. C Short-term Credit Held prising because it was the small county is imminent danger that the States, at capita net debt was $7.16, and in 1917, 

cessity 0 compensating Service Charges. | into The Continental Bank && Trust Co. of capital, $100.000: The Merchants & Farmers . bank, the bank of $10,000 to $15,000 capi- least some of them, will be forced to re- $0.56 

2 Time and materials are valuable in &!New York. Continental Bank & Trust Co.| Bank, Marion, N. C.: capital, $47,000; consoli- Harder to Obtain talization, that was most fatally affected, peal their acts. The States themselves The assessed valuation of property in 

2 bank and they cannot safely be donated | authorized to open branch offices at_26 Broad-| dated today under the Act of Nov. 7. 1918 as Jt is not so easy to get credit corpora- as a rule, by conditions of the last few aided this movement by reciprocal acts) Wyoming subject to ad valorem taxation 

F to the public. arate i [as due _ = cect pg Ra AE gh tions established as it is to talk about the years. designed to eliminate double taxation and | Was $436.828,811; the amount of State 

Urges Budget System 487 Broadway. New York. authorized tn on-| of Marion,” No. 6095. with capital stock | need for them. This is demonstrated by The Intermediate Credit Banks at the which might readily lead to no taxation. | taxes levied was $1,613,558; and the per 

- Bankers should by all means run their | DT@2¢h office at 2118 Second Avenue, Borough | of $125,000; surplus, $75,000 the fact that the Secretary of Agriculture | beginning of July, this year, had out-| This situation has now been made final Capita levy, $7.24. In 1929 the per capita 

% ankers should by all means run their | of Manhattan. Green Island Bans, Gr-..|_ The Georges National Bank of Thomaston, had available $10,000,000 which he offered standing approximately $125,000.000 in by the decisions of the United States levy was $7.65, and in 1917, $5.19. 

= banks on a budget basis. Estimate as Island. approval given to increase of capital | Me.: capital, $55,000; The Thomaston Na- ro # ither l ; aAd discounts. Of this, $57,000,000 Supreme Court : 
accurately as possible the overhead for stock from $109,000 to $150,000 3 tional Bank, Thomaston, Me.; capital, $50,- | 0 lend to people who wanted either to oans & se acou on i ae isd Sere mus nous 7 

. the year and adjust your operations ac- ee eee naeniaie 000; consolidated today under the Act of Nov.|start new agricultural corporations or was represented by loarf to farmers’ co- Taxable Cities Discussed would lose the large estates and retain 

Ns cordingly. I am sure that will ane - ale th 7, 1918, as amended Feb. 25, 1927, under the livestock loan companies or to those operative marketing associations on agri- Assuming that Congress will repeal the those not large enough to make the moye 

b nar ser Aguwiead ana cccit at what Status of National Banks Seer Se ae nna a neg ag a solvent organizations already in existence cultural commodities, principally cotton, Federal tax, then what condition arises? , Worth while or the estates consisting of 

: must come from a peAnAtions in interest . Ta entiation National Bank.” with cap- Wishing to increase their capital stock. wheat, wool, dried and canned fruits, with Any person possessing a great amount lands or tangible personalty. It, there- 

: paid on deposits, and it will also mean Announced by Comptroller ital stock of $100,000; surplus, $95,000 The loan was to be for one year with the balance om half s dozen other staple of intangible assets would find it ex- fore, appears necessary that the National 

1 additional eaunntia ana that ma t lk sre . P The Old National Bank of Bluffton, Ind.;\ probable renewal privilege. The rate of agricultural products. August 1, of course, tremely simple to establish his domicile Government act as fairy godmother to 

2 oa veh : ISy SATEEN Changes in the status of national banks | ¢4Pital, $200,000; First National Bank in Blufl- | interest was very low is a date on which loans of this character jn a nontaxing State. Then, upon death,| the States and stay in the field to pre- 
come from service charges or from the | for the week end anes 2 | ton, Ind.; capital, $100,000; consolidated today . . : . 2 are usually at a rather low ebb. Direct , 2 got » Uf . were, | = whee § ave p 
final adjustment of accounts and small| arnt a1 Wetec ere Announced | under the Act of Nov. 7, 1918, as emended| State-wide committees were appointed usually at a rather 4 no tax would be assessed in the State of | vent such a situation. 
loans ta - aM bawla asia Small ayn Sept. 21 by the Comptroller of the Cur-| Feb. 25. 1927, under the charter of The Old|/and those applying referred first to the loans to cooperatives have been Increasing domicile. There being no Federal tax, Collection by States 

4 are ciatateun bandon ro sortionate ‘Ie es to rency as follows: National Bank of Bluffton, No. 13305, and un-| committee and then to the Secretary of in volume rapidly in recent years. The’ none would be due the National Govern- It might be well, however, in such a 

- BES COMBINE OBNES Prey ae eee Application to organize received with title| de™ the title “Old-First National Bank in} ao vicuiture and a committee appointed banks had outstanding in discounts about) ment. As to all forms of intangibles, case, if the States cannot protect them- 
small deposits and the service charge | requested: The Mercantile N ' . Blufiton,” with capital stock of $100,000; sur ; 7 : ans $79,000,000 which was nearly equally di- 1 : ; ; ’ 

u oi : ; ~ 2 | FeqQuestec Mercantile National Bank of) ))... ¢:s by him. The net result was that loans 9, 5 was g juall) save corporation stock, there would be selves, to try a new system. Perhaps the 
should apply here also, It is folly to, Jonesboro. Ark.; capital, $100,000; corre: plus, $50,000 ; vided betwee ricultural credit ppora- , i j 

- . < eee Saree es Seems ;_Correspond- vided between agricultural credit corpora- | no tax because of the supreme court hold-| States might surrender their succession 
think about handling a loan, however | ent. Ben H. Berger. Jonesboro, Ark tions and livestock loan companies 

y small, for 25 cents or 50 cents. It cs t| The Island National Bank of Port Jeffer- e . ° : . 7 ipé .4;,, ing as to the taxable situs. As to the, Statutes to the Federal Government. The 

e small, for 25 cents or 50 cents. It canQot) .on station. N. Y.; capital, $75,000: corre- ies y] 9 B ld P orn ts Thus, although the Intermediate Credit! stock itself, the nontaxing State would | Federal Government might collect the tax 

1 be done. Regular interest rates, plus @ | spondent, Robert W. Ashley, Shoreham, N. Y necreqagse oun Ut ul ug ermus banks have been rendering an increaS-| pe reciprocal with practically all other | and allocate the same back to the States 

5 service charge sufficient to bring the| Change of title: - ingly useful service, there is still oppor-'| gtates and no tax would be exacted in the | in proportion to the amount of : 
transaction to not less than $1 should be|_.The Peoples National Bank of Waterville e aac ’ * tunity for them to expand their business.| State Bow Thu j et 2 snout, ae 

P is fai ie ; Me., to ‘Peoples-Ticonic National Bank of Issued un Lar er Cities OT Count unity for them to expand their business. state of incorporation. Thus the ulti-| reported from each State. This might do 
£ made. It is fair, for you cannot handle | wafervine ‘ 7 ‘oats Each bank has an authorized capital of mate result is no tax at all. It is not far away with many problems offered by State 

. a loan for less. Voluntary liquidations: $5,000,000, or a total of $60,000,000 for the | fetched to believe that owners of great, assessments due to overlapping jurisdic- 

Banks must make money or face trou- The Ticonic National Bank of Waterville SS 12 banks which comprise the Intermediate ere ‘ ble ld take steps “ob: . ee jecti 

7 : , ; 5, | Me.; capital. $200,000: effective Sept as L interest in intangibles would take steps|tion. Probably constitutional ebjections 

> ble. The public wants them to make money | jit vigating agent. George K. Boutelle. Water: id ial IN -esidential C tructi Gain About Credit System. to protect the estate from such taxes. Nor could be raised as to this procedure, but 

- qend a not want them : c— trouble. | ville, Me.: absorbed by The Peoples Nationa! Residential and Nonresidentia onstruction Gaunt « It is possible for them to sell debentures js jt far fetched to believe that States| from a practical standpoint, it would be 

5 & . am pleading with you, therefore, that | Bank of Waterville, No. 880, which has changed ° ’ to the extent of 10 times their capital,! would bid for such interests. The result| the simplest way of handling a difficul 

7 ‘ you so regulate your practices as to per- One-fifth, Says Department of Labor |which would give them a potential lend-| on the taxing States would be that they situation. y 8 ficult 

2 mit of making money and that means, in : os ing power of $660,000,000. To date, these : o 

2 my opinion, a reduction in intcrest paid FOREIGN EXCHANGE banks have an enviable record in that . ee 

Lb - 1 ed ga roe of eevee charges {Continued from Page 1.} they have loaned or discounted more than | 
in a anks. want to urge banks to _— j Mm; OK own ‘esi- $1,250,000,000 and they have operated on! 

P : , As of Sept. 22 estimated cost of new residential build- cent in the estimated cost of new nonresi 290, 0 ¢ y hi i 
make these changes if they have not done ! : i T Oo ly & maximum spread of not more than 
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| Changes in Criminal Laws 


Proposed in New York + + + 


Attorney General of State Recommends En- 
actment of New Statutes Designed to Elimi- 
nate Delays in Trial of Cases 


By JOHN J. BENNETT, JR. 


Attorney General, State of New York 


OR decades past critics of our legal insti- 
tutions have never tired of commenting 
upon the lack of adaptability in the law 

to changing social, economic and _ political 
conditions. It has been charged that the law 
is replete with anachronisms handed down 
from past ages and reminiscent of ancient 
cultures, in many vital respects dissimilar 
from ours. 


However much we may object to the gen- 
erality of these criticisms, on the ground 
that stability in law and aversion to innova- 
tion are inseparable, nevertheless upon anal- 
ysis we all must admit that our system of 
penal jurisprudence at least~is clogged with 
technicalities, the elimination of which is 
essential to the efficient administration of 
justice. 
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It is my opinion that crime conditions in 
this country today, in no small degree, result 
from procedural abuses in the criminal law. 
It almost appears that there are so many 
loopholes in the criminal law as there are 
criminals, if we may judge from the amaz- 
ingly few crimes that are successfully prose- 
cuted. 


Of course, I realize that many factors may 
combine to prevent the conviction of the 
criminal but I still believe that if the crim- 
inal law were fundamentally reformed a 
vastly greater number of offenders would pay 
society for their crimes. And I believe fur- 
ther, that if the criminal law operated more 
efficiently the punishment provided for 
crimes would have a more effective deterrent 
effect on prospective offenders than is at 
present the case. 


If there is one evil in the criminal law 
that demands immediate eradication more 
than any other it is that of the delays in 
the trial of indictments. Trials for crimes 
should be prosecuted in all fairness, but they 
should be prosecuted swiftly. We are told 
when. we demand speedye justice that the 
person charged with crime should have an 
opportunity to prepare his defense. I agree, 
but I say that in most instances, unless the 
defendant is concocting a perjured alibi or 
seeking to intimidate witnesses a reasonable 
time to prepare a defense can be construed 
without difficulty to mean a short time—a 
few days or a week at most following an 
indictment. 

What amazes me most of all is, that we 
spend so much of our time defending the 
rights of the accused and so little protecting 
the interests of the community. 


+ + 


In recent trials glaring defects in the crim- 
* jnal law were taken advantage of by defense 
counsel, not only to impede justice but to 
thwart it altogether. Of such defects I 
might instance numerous applications for 
bail made to justices sitting in distant parts 
of the State, motions for ctianges of venue 
with indefinite stays, lack of elasticity in the 
selection of jurors and surprise alibi defenses, 
the nature of which the State could not 
have foreseen. And I might also cite the 
legal rules which prohibit a prosecuting at- 
torney from commenting on the refusal of a 
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Predatory Fish 
as Problem in 
New Mexico 


By 
oy" Elliott Barker 


State Game Warden, State 
of New Mezico 
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REDATORY fish offer almost as much of 
P a problert to the Game and Fish De- 
partment as do predatory animals. 
Chief of this class is the garfish which is 
capable of destroying an almost unlimited 
number of young bass in a single season. 
The diet of the garfish consists almost 100 
per cent of other fish. \It is the champion 

killer. 

The waters of the Pecos River below Mc- 
Millan and above Avalon dams offer exceed- 
ingly good bass fishing. There has been a 
good hatch this season and the Department 
is taking every precaution to protect it. 

Since war on the garfish started approxi- 
mately 30,000 of the killers have been re- 
moved. An ingenuous means of trapping the 
fish has been devised. The spillways of the 
dam have been turned on. As a result the 
increase in amount of water in the stream 
below causes the garfish to go upstream. 
The deputies then spread a one-inch mesh 
poultry wire screen across the river about 
three-quarters of a mile below the dam. 
Steel posts are used to hold the netting. The 
water is then shut off at the spillways. 

In attempting to go back downstream. the 
gars are trapped. As a result of this device 
the first catch was 6,000 taken in the wire 
netting and another 1,000 dipped out with 
nets. The second catch was practically the 
same. “9 

The Department has been advised that 
nearly. 300 turtles, which feast heavily on 
fish. have been taken from one bass lake. 

With the Federal Government ready to be- 
gin work on its $50,000 bass fish hatchery, 
the Department is attempting to rid waters 
in its vicinity from rough fish as quickly as 
possible. Electricity is also being used, and 
many of the garfish and other rough fish 

. have been shocked to death. This work is 
being supervised by J. B: McGhee, Game 
Commissioner. 

In the trout waters the Department has 
begun war on suckers. These fish work havoc 
with trout spawn. In some of the trout wa- 
ters there is plenty of food for both trout 
and suckers, but sincé the suckers keep the 
natural trout hatch fo a minimum each year 
they are being removed. 

Tons of these fish are taken annually from 
Eagle Nest Lake, one of the best trout wa- 
ters in the State, by Charles Springer, owner 
of the huge reservoir, in cooperation with the 
Game Department. Removal is on a com- 
mercial basis, since many of the suckers are 
sold for one purpose or another. 


defendant to testify in his own behalf and 
which preclude a judge from analyzing the 
evidence or discussing the character of the 
witnesses at the trial. 


It is no wonder that laymen are often 
forced to conclude that our judges in crim- 
inal cases are only umpires and our prose- 
cuting attorneys, however fearless, mere par- 
ticipants in a hit-and-miss sporting system 
of justice, which leaves them hedged about 
by all kints of technicalities and at the same 
time demands that they produce results. 


There is nothing more discquraging to 
those whose duty it is to enforce the law, to 
find so many notorious gangsters and rack- 
eteers apparently immunegrom punishment. 
The insolent challenge of modern crime and 
the unparalleled defiance and the viciousness 
of present-day criminals must be faced 
squarely by all of us. The situation must be 
met and I for one believe that we can begin 
meeting it by eradicating from the criminal 
law many of ” absuridities. 
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With that thought in mind, I have taken 
the responsibility of recommending the adop- 
tion of a number of reforms to the special 
session of the New York Legislature. For 
example, the present practice which permits 
defense counsel to move for a change of 
venue before a Supreme Court justice sitting 
perhaps hundreds of miles from the scene of 
the offense is obviously unfair to the prose- 
cution. I have recommended to the Legis- 
lature that this practice be abolished and the 
law so amended as to require all motions for 
changes of venue to be made in the judicial 
district where the crime has been committed 
and only upon at least five days’ notice to 
the District Attorney. 


The proposed amendment also requires 
that such motions must be made returnable 
within a reasonable time which is defined as 
the next ensuing special term of the Su- 
preme Court. At present the motion for a 
change of venue may be made returnable at 
so long a time in the future as to cause un- 
reasonable and unnecessary delay. 


I have also recommenged that in any in- 
stance where defense counsel! seeks a stay of 
the trial he must do so before a justice in the 
district where the indietment is pending and 
I have further suggested that such stays in- 
stead of being for indefinite periods as at 
present should be limited to not more than 
30 days from the date of the order granting 
the stay. 


The effect of these two reforms will be first 
to expedite trials in criminal actions and 
second, to restrict the arguing of these mo- 
tions before justices in the districts where 
indictments are pending. 

Another recommendation I made would 
force all persons charged with felony to make 
application for bail in the judicial district in 
which the crime is committed. As the law 
now stands it frequently happens that a de- 
fendant makes application for bail to a jus- 
tice sitting in a distant part of the State, an 
absurd condition which forces a prosecuting 
attorney to follow defense counsel to any 
part of the State where the latter. chooses 
to go. 
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These three reforms were embodied in bills 
introduced in the Legislature at its recent 
extraordinary session by Senator Schockno, 
of New York, and Assemblyman Foyer- 
weather, of Columbia County. I am glad to 
say they were passed. 

Another important suggestion made by me 
is that which would force defense counsel in 
every case where the defense is an alibi to 
furnish the district attorney at any time be- 
fore the trial with the names and addresses 
of the witnesses upon whom the defense will 
depend to sustain the alibi. The purpose of 
this provision is to provide the district attor- 
ney with information sufficient for him to 
investigate the character of the witnesses in 
order that possible perjury may be frus- 
trated. This is a salutary provision and one 
that no defendant with an honest alibi need 
fear. 

I also recommended that the problem of 
exemption from jury service should be left 
with the trial judge. It is a well-known fact 
that many of our citizens best qualified for 
jury service are forever seeking to evade this 
most essential duty of citizenship with the 
inevitable result that in recent years the 
system itself has fallen into disrepute. I fa- 
vor vesting in the trial court a discretion as 
broad as the problem of exempting and I 
feel certain that in the reasonable exercise 
of this discretion, many who evade jury serv- 
ice on the flimsiest pretexts will be compelled 
to serve. 

I have further suggested that a law be 
enacted to permit the district attorney to 
comment on the failure of a defendant to 
take the stand in his own behalf. Conceding 
that the defendant's failure so to do should 
not create a presumption of guilt, neverthe- 
less, it seems ridiculous that the district at- 
torney should not be allowed to comment on 
the reluctance of a person charged with 
crime to face his accusers. 

Another basic reform which I have urged 
upon the Legislature is that which will per- 
mit judges to comment upon the evidence 
and the character of the witnesses. This 
power is vested in the Federal and English 
judiciary with the salutary result that the 
judges in those couxts are able to aid the 
jury by analyzing and appraising the testi- 
mony adduced at the trial. Our State judici- 
ary Should also be permitted to give to the 
jury the benefit of their impartial judgment. 
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All of these proposed reforms are reason- 
able ones and none of them encroaches upon 
the constitulional guarantees which prevent 
self-incrimination and unlawful detention of 
the citizen. They have been urged by me 
solely because I feel there are too many loop- 
holes in our criminal law. 

I do not suggest that the ratification of 
these measures will eliminate crime, but I 
firmly believe that in so far as they tend to 
secure swilt and certain justice, to that ex- 
tent will gangdom learn to respect the law. 
And, in so far as respect for law is reestab- 
lished, to that degree we shall make progress 
in the eradication of the stigma that crime 
has affixed to American civilization. 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


SUPERVISION OF DEALERS 


IN FRUITS AND VEGETABLES - | 


Manner in Which Federal Perishable Agricultural Com. 
modities Act Is Administered 


In this series of articles presenting‘a topical survey of ,the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basis production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with fruits and vegetables. 


By WELLS A. SHERMAN 


Specialist in Charge, Fruit and Vegetable Division, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agriculture 


HE Fruit and Vegetable Division of 

the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 

ics administers the Standard Con- 
tainer Acts of 1916 and 1928, the Produce 
Agency Act of 1927, and the Perishable 
Agricultural Commodities Act of 1930. 

The container acts prescribe the sizes 
which may be manufactured or shipped 
in interstate commerce of certain spe- 
cific types of baskets and till boxes. 
Enforcement is accomplished largely 
through cooperation with the package 
manufacturers and the frequent testing 
for dimensions and capacity of sample 
packages submitted. The very general 
readiness of manufacturers to comply 
with these acts and to limit the number 
of sizes of the different packages strictly 
to those sanctioned by law tends largely 
to relieve the grower or shipper of fresh 
fruits and vegetables from direct con- 
tact with the enforcing agency. 
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The benefits of efficient enforcement, 
however, are shared by the manufac- 
turer of and the dealer in the packages 
themselves, the grower who buys them, 
the dealer who handles them in transit 
and in the markets, and the consumer 
who buys goods in original packages. 

The manufacturer by reducing the 
number of his sizes need carry less stock 
than formerly and can manufacture at 
slightly lower cost. The wholesale han- 
dler of packages need not stock so many 
sizes nor run so great risk of having 
some left unsalable on his hands through 
change of fashion or habit among his 
patrons. The grower benefes by know- 
ing that other producers will not be able 
to obtain short measure packages with 
which to compete with his honestly 
packed goods. He also obtains a part of 
the benefit enjoyed by the manufacturer 
as a result of the cheaper production of 
a small number of standard sizes. Those 
who ship and handle the goods have a 
reduced number of standard counts for 
the loading of railway cars, auto trucks, 
small delivery trucks, etc. The retailer 
and consumer have the advantage of re- 
ceiving these goods in standard contain- 
ers of such widely differing capacity 
that no two of different sizes are easily 
mistaken for each other. 

In 1927 Congress passed the Produce 
Agency Act, which is a penal statute 
providing punishment by fine and im- 
prisonment for certain violations of the 
obligations of agency on the part of 
those who receive perishable agricultural 
commodities, principally fruits and vege- 
tables, in interstate commerce. Under 
this act it becomes the duty of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to investigate com- 

plaints of such violations and to present 
any evidence which may justify prosecu- 
tion under the act to the particular 
United States District Attorneys. 

As a practical matter the initiation of 
investigaticns under this act has usually 
resulted in prompt payment of any just 
claims at issue, but in a number of cases 
in some of which the parties complained 
of had become bankrupt, successful 
prosecution has been conducted and 
fines or prison sentences imposed. The 
court has sometimes made the punish- 
ment at ieast partially contingent upon 
the payment to the aggrieved party of 
the amounts due him. 

- 

On June 10, 1930, the President signed 
the Perishable Agricultural Commodities 
Act, which is the most comprehensive 
and far-reaching regulatory act ever 
passed by Congress except under the 
stress of war emergency. Under this act 
all dealers in carlot. quantities of fresh 
fruits and vegetables in interstate com- 
merce must as a condition of continuing 
in business obtain licenses from the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The licenses 
are renewable annually upon the pay- 


ment of a $10 fee. The act defines com- 
mission merchants, dealers and brokers 
in such broad terms as to include prac- 
tically all persons, firms, or corporations, 
except transportation companies, which 
are directly involved in the shipment 
and distribution of these commodities. 

Growers of carlot quantities are ex- 
empted from the operations of the act 
so long as they ship only products of 
their own raising, but the individual 
grower may obtain a license if he so de- 
sirés. Some growers have already availed 
themselves of this option believing that 
it is advantageous to them in their 
competition with other carlot shippers 
to give their patrons the remedies and 
recourses against them provided by this 
act. 

The definition of a dealer as given in 
this act is so broad as to include can- 
ners and other processors of fresh fruits 
and vegetables even though their pur- 
chases may be made exclusively within 
the State where the plant is located, if 
their finished products normally enter 
into the channels of interstate trade. 

Up to July 4, 1931, 15,251 licenses had 
been issued under this act. Surveys of 
typical rural and urban areas indicate 
the likelihood that the total number of 
licenses to be issued and likely to be out- 
standing at any one time under the 
present provisions of the act will be 
about 18,000. 

For the purposes of the act and to de- 
termine the application of its provisions 
to individual cases the Secretary is au- 
thorized to define the term “in carlots,” 
and has defined it as including all pur- 
chases, sales, or shipments amounting to 
one-fourth of a minimum railroad carlot 
quantity, or more, of the commodity. 
This brings within the purview of the 
act a large but undetermined number of 
motor truck operators whose purchases 
and sales are in units of one-fourth car- 
load or more and whose business in- 
volves interstate movement. 
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ae particular interest of the grower 

in this act centers around its provi- 
sion of machinery through which he 
can secure reparations for losses sus- 
tained as a result of unfair and fraud- 
ulent practices, including failure to ren- 
der proper accounting and certain other 
violations of the obligations of agency, 
failure to pay for goods purchased, and 
rejection without reasonable cause of 
goods tendered in fulfillment of contract. 
Necovery may also be obtained through 
reparation orders issued by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture for losses incurred 
by reason of false statements made’ by 
receivers or buyers concerning quantity, 
quality, or the condition of the market 
for fresh fruits and vegetables received 
in interstate commerce. 

The procedure thus far developed for 
handling complaints under this act re- 
sults in the prompt settlement of slightly 
more than haif of the cases submitted 
to the Department. The procedure 
which has been developed for handling 
the other cases is more expeditious than 
that of a court, and involves less cost to 
the applicant than would be involved in 
prosecuting a suit at law in a foreign 
jurisdiction. 

Drastic disciplinary action by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture through the publi- 
cation of facts ascertained to the disad- 
vantage of a licensee, or through sus- 
pension or revocation of a license, are 
provided for by this act and one license 
has already been revoked for repeated 
and flagrant violations of the act. 

It is believed that when perhaps 50 
findings have been issued by the Secre- 
tary as the resultgof formal public hear- 
ings, precedents will have been estab- 
lished which will lead to the informal 
settlement of a still larger percentage of 
complaints. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Fruits and Vegetables,” to appear in 
the issue of Sept. 24, F. C. Blanck, Principal Chemist, Food Research Division, 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, Department of Agriculture, will discuss the 
studies made by the Bureau on fruits and vegetables. 


Results of Cooperative Marketing 


Effect of Federal Farm Board’s Activities 


By GEORGE W. KOINER 


Commissioner of Agriculture, Commonwealth of Virginia 


O MATTER that some may question the 
1 economics of the Farm Board's efforts on 
surplus control, it is entitled to credit for 
its vigorous defense of cooperative marketing. 

Those who oppose the Board's effort to 
promote and strengthen cooperative market- 
ing argue that the old system works best— 
the old system of marketing grain, cotton, 
and other staple commodities. Is it reason- 
able to conclude that a system built by the 
trade exclusively would protect the growers 
to the extent that a cooperative sales agency 
could, owned and controlled by its member 
cooperatives, which, in turn, are owned and 
controlled by their grower members, the peo- 
ple back on the farm? 

The function of the old system builded by 
the trade was io sell in the interest of the 
trade, which they had a perfect right to do. 
The function of the farmers’ cooperatives is 
to sell the produce of the farm in the way 
that will yield the grower the biggest return. 
It is an agency whose function is to see to it 
that the grower gets every penny that his 
product is worth to the buyer, keeping the 


product up to the highest level the buyer will 
pay, based on supply and demand conditions. 

Cooperation and organization are strong 
influences in the farm problem, and there 
should be no let-up in their emphasis, but 
more fundamental than this is the ability of 
the individual farmer to adjust himself to 
the conditions which immediately surround 
him. 


The farm support from home-grown sup- 
plies is the farmer’s only safe insurance. 
Last year’s drought, with food and feed qrops 
cut below farm consumption and in many 
cases completely destroyed, was an illustra- 
tion of his dire plight when the “living at 
home” is swept from under him. 

This year’s harvest promises a complete 
contrast. Food and feed crops for the most 
part are abundant on the farm. But the 
“money” crops and surplus production are 
tacing prices lower than for many years in 
the farmers’ experience while they stand face 
to face with bills based on a much higher 
level. And this is a situation immediate. 
The intelligent farmer will see that his busi- 
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GROVER CLEVELAND 


President of the United States 1885-1889; 1893-1897 
“It is our duty as patriotic citizens to always inquire 
how the bond of government made with the people 
is being kept and performed.” 
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Preparing Courses of Study 


for Minnesota Schools + + » 


Part Played by State Department of Educa- 
tion in Devising Programs Which Will Meet 
Needs of Various Types of Students 


By J. M. McCONNELL 


Commissioner of Education, State of Minnesota 


NE of the most important duties which 
0 the Constitution of Minnesota assigns to 

the Legislature is that of providing a 
state-wide system of public schools. The 
plan which has been built up on the basis 
of this constitutional mandate provides for 
both State and local administration and sup- 
port. 

The State’s function _in school administra- 
tion has been vested by the Legislature in 
the State Department of Education, which 
is maintained under the direction of the 
State Board of Education, consisting of five 
members appointed by the Governor with 
the approval of the Senate. The Commis- 
sioner of Education is elected by the Boatd 
and is its secretary and executive officer. 
Other members and employes are similarly 
chosen. 
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The Commissioner is a member and secre- 
tary of the Teachers College Board, thus 
forming a link between the teachers colleges 
and the schools for which they train teach- 
ers. Also, a working arrangement has long 
been maintained whereby the Commissioner 
serves as the financial agent of this Board 
and its business is thus handled through the 
Department of “ducation. This method of 
cooperation is both convenient and econom- 
ical. 

In like manner the administration of the 
teachers retirement fund is by agreement 
with its board of trustees coordinated with 
the Teachers Employment Bureau, a Division 
of the Department of Education, at a con- 
siderable saving and to the advantage of 
both. 

Another associated educational agency of 
the State is that for the reeducation of dis- 
abled persons which is supported by both 
State and Federal funds. The law places its 
administration under the State Board of 
Education and it, therefore, becomes one of 
the Divisions of the Department of Educa- 
tion, though not directly related to the pub- 
lic schools. 

The law which in 1919 created the State 
Board of Education placed under its admin- 
istration the traveling, reference, and public 
libraries formerly administered under the 
State Library Commission. This work is as- 
sociated with that of the school libraries, 
consisting together the Library Division of 
the Department. These different forms of 
library service tend to supplement each 
other in a highly satisfactory manner. 

The functions of the Department of Edu- 
cation are such as the Legislature has as- 
signed to it, in order to establish and main- 
tain a general and uniform system of public 
schools as the Constitution directs. These 
functions include general supervision of all 
public schools and certain specific duties of 
state-wide application adapted to unify and 
direct the educational system. 

One of the important functions is the duty 
to certify teachers. The quality of a school 
system is determined in large measure by 
the qualifications of its teachers. Such 
qualifications, in order to provide equal edu- 
cational opportunity, must be the same in a 
given class of school throughout the State. 
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The certificate law enacted in 1929, which 
experience has proven to be highly satisfac- 
tory, vests the certification of all teachers in 
the State Department of Education. Accord- 
ing to its terms all certificates of whatever 
class are based on the completion of a course 
of professional training in a State-main¢ 
tained or State-accredited institution for the 
preparation of teachers. Under the opera- 
tion of this new law the process of certifying 
teachers has been greatly simplified to the 
convenience of all concerned. 

It is gratifying to note in this connection 
that the level of teacher qualification is 
steadily rising in all classes of schools. This 
is notable in the rural schools when in the 
past 10 years the percentage of teachers hold- 
ing the standard elementary certificate, based 
on the two-year course of State Teachers 
College, has increased from less than 3 per 
cent to 20 per cent. Given the present avail- 
able supply of teachers with two years of 
training, there is every reason why this per- 
centage should increase at a still more rapid 
rate. This matter is controlled by the local 
school boards, which in all classes of schools 
select the teachers and fix their salaries, sub- 
ject only to legal requirements as to mini- 
mum qualifications. In the better schools it 
is a growing practice to employ teachers with 
higher qualifications than the minimum re- 
quired. Also, there is a marked tendency on 
the part of teachers to advance their quali- 
fications beyond those required for the posi- 
tions they hold. 

A second important duty which the law 
places on the Department of Education is to 
furnish courses of study for the schools. 
This requirement, simple enough when the 
law was enacted, has in later times assumed 
much more extended proportions. Let it not 
be said that the school authorities, State or 
local, are responsible for adding to the school 
curriculum, new subjects, known in some cir- 
cles as “fads and frills.” The fact is that 
the exact opposite is true. Rarely, if ever, 
are new subjects introduced at the instance 
of those who administer the schools. They 
come instead in response to insistent public 
demand frequertly enacted into law. 
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The problem of those in charge is to meet 
these added requirements by absorbing the 
new material to advantage, without loss of 
essential content in the old and with due re- 
gard for the length of the school day. To 
the solution of this complicated problem 
some of the best educational talent of the 
country is being devoted. 

In the field of curriculum making Minne- 
sota has long been recognized as a pioneer 
and its productions have been widely com- 
mended and extensively used beyond its own 
borders. Over a period of more than 10 
years, with the assistance of leading educa- 
tors throughout the State, all of whom have 
served without compensation, the Depart- 


Se ae 
ness calls for two things as the safest gamble 
in the present—a living from the farm and 
the production of a good grade product to 
sell, whether it be tobacco, apples, potatoes 
or eggs. 


ment has carried on a curriculum-making 
program covering the entire scope of school 
work. As a result the schools have been fur- 
nished with well-organized and up-to-date 
courses of study, which, where used consist- 
ently, are rendering invaluable service. 

The latest, and what for a time at least is 
to be the last step in this extensive program, 
is the preparation of courses especially de- 
signed for the use of junior and senior high 
schools, but not less usable in the others. 
This work, in preparation for more than two 
years, is nearing completion and is being is- 
sued to the schools in bulletin form as the 
various subjects are completed. 
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No subject is more in the minds of those 
who are concerned with the interests of the 
public schools than that of their support. 
There are many angles to this large and in- 
creasingly difficult problem and under pres- 
ent economic conditions the situation is in 
danger of becoming acute. The ability to 
meet an economic emergency, such as now 
exists, without panic and without taking a 
loss in the schools, deserves to be regarded 
as the highest type of good administration. 
It is the policy of the Department of Educa- 
tion to give all possible assistance to school 
boards in their reasonable efforts to cope 
with the difficult economic conditions with 
which many of them are confronted. 

There is general agreement among those 
who have given the matter careful consider- 
ation that our educational standards are not 
too high and that they should be maintained. 
Generally speaking, the expenditure neces- 
sary to furnish every .child an education 
suited to his ability and in keeping with the 
times in which he is to live, is a legitimate 
charge against the wealth of the community 
and of the State, and can be defended with- 
out difficulty before the bar of public opin- 
ion. Schools should at all times be operated 
as economically as is consistent with the 
best interests of the children who attend 
them. Whenever it is possible to reduce costs 
without depreciating the quality of the 
schools, it should be done. School boards 
will do well, especially at this time, to study 
their school systems carefully with that end 
in view. 

It is the. practice of the Department of 
Education to point out to school boards such 
opportunities as they discover to reduce costs 
without loss of efficiency. Such opportunities 
occasionally appear in the employment of 
fewer teachers, in less extensive high school 
undertakings, in better plans for transporta- 
tion and in large districts under the control 
of one board, not infrequently in the closing 
of some small schools and the transportation 
of children to fewer centers. Sometimes sev- 
eral of these occur in a single district as is 
the case in a northern county where the 
county board of education with the advice 
and assistance of the Department expects to 
reduce its expenditure next year more than 
$80,000. Other large districts, following simi- 
lar lines, will also make large savings. Some 
smaller districts in different localities have 
likewise been able to reduce their transpor- 
tation costs in amounts surprising to them- 
selves and often with improved service. The 
Suggestion that the number of teachers 
might be reduced, made when small enroll- 
ments justify, is not especially popular for 
reasons easily understood, but is receiving 
attention. 

+ + 


Not many souls are saved by the prayers 
uttered in time of storm. Temporary ex- 
pedients made to adjust school costs so far 
as they have value, pass with the occasion 
and leave the general situation unimproved. 


Schools 


for Infantile 
Paralysis 
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Closing 





By Dr. Thomas 
Parran Jr. 
Commissioner, Department 
of Health, State of New 
York 


ECAUSE of the prevalence of poliomye- 

litis in many New York State commu- 

nities, the question has arisen as to 
whether the opening of schools should be de- 
layed. Responsibility for a decision concern- 
ing the opening or closing of the schools 
under the law rests with local school author- 
ities. These authorities, however, frequently 
ask the advice of local health officials, the 
medical profession and the State Depart- 
ment of Healih as to the procedure to be 
followed when epidemic diseases are preva- 
lent. 

The State Department of Health believes 
that there is no valid reason for delaying the 
opening of schools on account of poliomye- 
litis. In the majority of instances, school 
children are better off in school than they 
would be if they remain out of school and 
continue to mi® freely with other children 
and adults in the community. In school 
there is opportunity for careful observation 
of the children to detect any signs of illness. 
On the other hand, during the present epi- 
demic of poliomyelitis a great many families 
in the State have, in effect. quarantined their 
children against all outside contacts because 
of the great fear of this disease and because 
of the repeated advice given by the State 
Department of Health to parents that they 
limit so far as possible all unnecessary con- 
tacts of children. Observations indicate, 
however, that a great majority of children 
are not being kept on their own premises or 
restricted as to attendance at other places 
of public assemblage. 

Next to their own home and yard, it is be- 
lieved that the school is the safest place for 
children. In view of this fact, it has been 
recommended that in those communities in 
which poliomyelitis is prevalent, parents 
should be permitted by the school principals 
to apply for permission to let their children 
remain out of school when the disease is 
prevalent if they agree to keep them con- 
fined to their own premises. 





